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THe Diseases OF ANIMALS, 1907. 


The summary of returns under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts which we published last week com- 
pletes the account for a year—52 weeks—and we 
are able to compare the figures with those of 
the previous year. 

There are only four diseases prevalent: Anthrax, 
Glanders, Sheep-scab, and Swine-fever. Rabies 
was stamped out in 1902, and the last isolated out- 
break of Foot-and-Mouth Disease was successfully 
dealt with in the same year. 

The returns of Anthrax show a slight increase, 
1089 outbreaks in 1907. against 939 in 1906; whether 
the increase is due to a spread of the disease or to 
better diagnosis isa moot point. It is curious how 
occasional cases of anthrax in horses are found in 
London—perhaps one solitary case among 40 other 
horses, and then no more. The food is always sus- 
pected but rarely is the infection positively traced. 

The returns of glanders show a decrease as :— 


1907 Outbreaks 850 Animals attacked 1934 
1906 : 1066 it 2012 
1905 x 1214 es 2068 
1904 ~ 1507 2628 


Comparing the outbreaks with the number of 
horses attacked it will be noticed that last year 
shows over 2 horses to each outbreak, and that 
other years show less in proportion. The probable 
explanation is that mallein is employed in many 
outbreaks with the result of increasing the number 
of diseased animals detected. 

In London mallein has been largely used, and a 
large number of the cases destroyed have lately 
been mallein reactors. This must have removed 
many centres before infection was spread, and the 
results will appear later in a reduction of the 
disease. The new Order which came into force on 
Jan. lst will stamp out glanders in due time 
bene sea shows an increased number of out- 

aks—i51 for 1907, and 534 for 1906. We 
should fancy all the extra might be accounted for 

y better notification. 

Swine-fever shows a marked increase in 1907 over 

" —" year did over the previous one. There 

; aus wd Pepe. wrong about the regulations. 

operate a hs confessed that owners do not co- 

over and = ee Board. 1 rosecutions have shown 
isease ‘ei = how un-notified outbreaks of 
spread — carried to distant parts or 
enalties are andl —_ a whole neighbourhood. 
should be bat “ to be dispensed with, but they 

-alanced by inducements. Without the 


: “Operation ‘ Ss S 





AS TO DIAGNOSTIC SYMPTOMS OF 
ANTHRAX IN HORSES. 


I was very much interested in Prof. Penberthy’s 
able discussion of anthrax in the paper he pre- 
sented some sbort time ago before the Farmers’ 
Club, as this fatal malady is quite prevalent in the 
alluvial sections of Louisiana and other States 
bordering upon the Mexican Gulf. In fact,in many 
places the infection may be said to be, more or less, 
permanent. This condition has, doubtless, been 
brought about by the careless disposition of anthrax 
cadavers in the past, and the want of effective live 
stock sanitary legislation, combined with the lack 
of accurate information on the part of the people 
generally, regarding the true nature of the disease 
—a state of affairs which, happily, is being gradu- 
ally changed for the better. 

In referring to the disease in horses, Prof. Pen- 
berthy remarks that: “Horses are affected In 
various ways, but there are no diagnostic symp- 
toms,” I realise that Prof. Penberthy’s audience 
was, no doubt, chiefly composed of agriculturists 
and those interested, more or less, in the success of 
British Agriculture, and that he had in mind at the 
time the most common form of anthrax occurring 
in Great Britain, viz,, the acute intestinal form, 
which has such a rapidly-fatal course as to obscure 
any symptoms of a diagnostic character. But, as 
the Professor’s admirable paper has reached further 
than the limits of the “ tight little island,” through 
the medium of the veterinary and agricultural press, 
and has, no doubt, been read in other parts of the 
world where other conditions exist, it has occurred 
to the writer that the statement quoted may 
possibly be a little misleading if applied to the 
disease in all its forms. 

In the Lower Mississippi Valley, of which Lousi- 
ana (and some of the contiguous States) forms a 
part, for example, the much greater number of cases 
result from external inoculation, and hence exhibit 
the diagnostic carbuncular manifestations. And 
the most potent factor in the transmission of the 
infection is different species of tabanids, or horse 
flies, which are common to the section of the 
country. In fact, up to a few years ago, and even 
to-day, many of our people looked upon anthrax 
as a “swelling,” and if no swelling happened to be 
present they did not attribute their animal fatalities 
to this disease, or charbon as our French popu- 
lation term it. Also, they attributed the occurrence 
of the disease to a fly, which they termed the 
“charbon fly,’’ without, however, realising that 
anthrax was of bacterial origin, or that the fly 
was merely the transmitter of the virus 
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In the alluvial sections of this and neighbouring 

States, and in the marsh lands of the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, there are, during favourable seasons, 
a great abundance of tabanids of different species. 
In fact, in some years these horse flies reach almost 
to the plague point. A first case of anthrax is 
usually some animal, or animals (cattle generally), 
that has succumbed to the intestinal form while 
grazing over pasture land that had previously been 
infected from anthrax carcases that had been allowed 
to remain upon the surface of the ground unburied 
or uncremated. Should a season be fruitful of large 
numbers of these flies, and with the blood of a 
few anthrax victims to feed upon, either immedi- 
ately previous to or immediately after death, we 
are almost certain to have the infection scattered, 
through the medium of the infected flies, over wide 
areas, and resulting in large numbers of cases of 
carbuncular anthrax, in mules and horses especi- 
ally. I place mules first, because in Louisiana they 
greatly outnumber the latter, there being something 
in the neighboushood of 20,000 of these hybrids 
employed in the sugar cane producing regions of 
the State. Relatively speaking, cattle, with us, 
seem to succumb to the intestinal form through the 
medium of infected grazing, while mules and horses 
contract the disease more through external inocula- 
tion, producing the cutaneous or carbuncular mani- 
festations. This may be due, in part, to cattle 
being limited in their range to pastures previously 
infected; while the thinner skinned mules and 
horses are not so exposed, but are more so to ex- 
ternal inoculation by flies, the thicker skin of the 
bovine affording it greater protection against that 
particular factor in transmission, 

During an extensive outbreak of anthrax in 
Louisiana some eleven years ago, the writer person- 
ally witnessed on one cotton plantation as many as 
forty head of large mules (weighing from 1000Ib 
to 1250lb) suffering from carbuncular anthrax. 
And strange as it may seem to those not familiar 
with anthrax conditions as we frequently find them 
here, almost every one of the cases recovered. It 
should be stated, however, that by the time these 
particular animals became infected, the enzootic 
had almost expended itself. Yet, at the beginning 
of this outbreak—which covered probably 100, or 
more, miles in extent, from 75 to 100 per cent. of 
the animals attacked died, while, toward the close, 
the percentage of recoveries represented just about 
the same figures. 

Horse flies were, undoubtedly, the carriers of in- 
fection in this enzootic outbreak of anthrax, as they 
were in plague numbers at the time, during the 
height of summer, and the number of cases de- 
creased or increased with the movement of the flies, 
which could be traced from point to point. 

Since witnessing many outbreaks of anthrax of a 
very extensive character, and over widespread 
areas, in the southern part of the United States, 
during nearly twenty years, and which in fact only 
the few who may be similarly located, are privileged 
to see, the question has often arisen in the writer’s 
mind as to whether the reduction in the virulence 


or whether it was possible for the flies to obtain 
sufficient of the toxin to transmit and produce a 
mild form of the disease from which the animals 
recovered—a vaccination so to speak. The latter 
may appear altogether untenable to those who have 
not had the opportunity to witness conditions such 
as exist in this part of the world during our summer 
seasons, when anthrax is very prevalent (and which, 
so far as we know, has never been actually demon- 
strated), and, necessarily, can form no conception 
of the myriads of horse flies present at such times. 
But some faint idea may be had when we state that, 
after the flies have been frightened from off the 
body of an animal, the appearance presented is that 
of its having been drenched with blood from a 
watering-can, the blood issuing from the hundreds 
of apertures made in the skin by the biting mouth- 
parts of the insects. Climatic conditions frequently 
limit the course of bacterial diseases and _ lessen 
virulence by attenuation of the organism ; but, in 
the outbreak referred to, and others of a similar 
character, these conditions were altogether favoura- 
ble to the growth and development of bacterial life, 
just as so much in fact as when the enzootic was at 
its height, with the temperature ranging in the 
neighbourhood of 90°F. Laboratory experiments 
go to show, if I am not mistaken, that a virus in- 
creases in virulence, up to a certain point at least, 
when it is passed through the bodies of a number of 
equally susceptible animals. Yet although inocula- 
tion is being carried on by these flies into the bodies 
of hundreds of the equally susceptible mules and 
horses, we seem to get quite the opposite results. 
May it be possible, perhaps, that the fly itself may 
effect in some way the attenuation or weakening of 
the organism during transit from one animal to 
another? Or, as previously alluded to, is it possi- 
ble that the myriads of flies, sucking the blood o! 
animals in all stages of the disease, may obtain 4 
sufficiency of the toxin on their probosces to produce 
the effect of a vaccination rather than a virus 10 
those cases which recover? The point is @ 
extremely interesting one, although, as before hint: 
ed, conditions such as exist at times in this part o! 
the United States is possible of realisation only by 
those who may have had similar experience 1n trop 
cal or sub-tropical countries. The anthrax condi- 
tions obtaining in the “old country” where one 
victim constitutes an outbreak, afford but a vel) 
faint idea of the disease as we sometimes are CO! 
fronted with it in some other parts of the world. 
And while in the intestinal form and in an isolatec 
case diagnostic symptoms are frequently lacking 
they are usually present in the carbuncular form 
which seems to be the more common where anth- 
rax infection is spread over extensive areas “ 
tabanids or other blood-sucking insects, which 1s 
case here. 

I might add that preventive inocul 
largely practised in this and contiguous 
anthrax infection is more or less preval 
very satisfactory results. 

But on account of the princip 
mission and method of spread of t 
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would be where the infection is confined to limited | septics etc., it soon healed up and the mare went 
pasture areas, and consequently more readily con- | quite sound, and has continued to do so since. 
trolled and possibly eliminated, as is the case on| There is a possibility that this was not the region 
old country farms, and where the fly factor has not! of the original entry of the foreign body, perhaps it 
to be contended with, or, at least, to any appreciable had travelled to the coronet from some other part ; 
extent. but there, as a result of the inflammation and sup- 
Although somewhat prolix, and here and there a! puration caused by it, an abscess had formed and 
little irrelevant perhaps, I trust that the few points! burst, the thorn being thus discovered. 
mentioned regarding anthrax conditions away from | H. C. Stewart, A.V.C. 
home may be of interest to those of your readers} A.S.C. Infirmary, Aldershot. 
who are interested in the subject. — 


W. H. Datrympte. | 








Louisiana State University, | COLIC. REMARKS SUGGESTED BY THE 
Baton Rouge, U.S.A. DISCUSSION AT THE CENTRAL Y.M.S. 








— =| By G. Maya, M.R.C.V.S. 


' What is science but an intelligent reasoning on 
INTERMITTENT LAMENESS IN A HUNTER | known facts, and the broader the facts probed which 
CAUSED BY A THORN. | bear upon the matter to be investigated, the better 

. ithe science. 

This case appears to me to be worthy of record,| Medical science often appears to me to be some- 
owing to the length of time (seven weeks) which| what cramped by reason of dividing things, and 
elapsed between the first sign of lameness and the | sub-dividing them, and dwelling often solely on the 
discovery of the cause. | medical aspect of matters without taking into ac- 

The subject of the lameness was an Infantry | count and calling to its assistance the entowrage. 
Major’s charger, six years old, used for general It was not without reasoa that our teachers told 
purposes. On November 2nd last, whilst on leave} us in past years that the study of botany cultivated 
in Dorsetshire, he hunted the mare ; she afterwards | the power of observation and quickened the intellect, 
walked home quite sound. but as we pass along life’s way observation often 
On November 4th she trotted lame on the off|seems to be a matter “more honoured in the breach 
fore leg, and the next day was dead lame. About| than the observance.” 
four days afterwards she was seen by a Civil Veteri-| When I try to form an opinion as to what is the 
nary Surgeon, who, after thoroughly testing the| condition of things in a horse ‘suffering from what 
lame leg, diagnosed some disease of the foot but|is loosely termed “colic,” I begin, if possible, by 
could not find what the direct cause of the lameness | asking the attendant on the horse some questions ; 
Was, as no symptoms were shown beyond the lame- | and generally the first one I ask is—When was this 
ness. I understand that he treated her for foot|horse fed? Then, How long after he was fed was 
lameness for about a week, and she then appeared |he seen to bein pain? And, Where was he when 
to go sound fora while, but always after a little| the pain was noticed ? 
work lame again. If I am told that he was all right before he was 

On December 13th a small sore was noticed just | fed and that shortly after that he developed pain, 
— the hoof on the inside, which the owner attri-| and if, in addition, I am told he is a quick feeder, I 

uted to a blow or “ stake ” of some sort. begin to think about bis stomach. If I find the 
— intermittent lameness continued until the horse would rather stand up than lie down but ex- 

cer arrived back in Aldershot on duty about| hibits pain by walking about, scraping, and, perhaps, 
rie tag 21st. He then noticed a discharge of | sweating profusely, even if he doesn’t vomit, I come 
os ogoag wound. On the latter date she was | to the conclusion that the mischief is in his stomach, 
co ' to these sick lines, being a Government | and I believe, and find from post mortems, that I 

—o- ™ am generally right. When I want to exclude or 

be nae she was still lame on the off fore leg. |include the stomach in my diagnosis that question 
need ron coronet, at the junction of the skin | How long after eating food did the horse show signs 
hens ns i “4 was a transverse suppurating wound of pain ? helps me more than all the imaginings of 
por a fa length, which showed signs of those who dwell on distension of the stomacao ex- 
shod se ' he foot appeared to have been badly | hibited externally and in life, and who have proba- 
mae 0 — on the outside than the inside, | bly written lyric poetry. , 
result of « = oo that probably this wound was a} I have never been able to diagnose distension of 
near fore drat or some other interference of the|the stomach clinically, but I have often diagnosed 
oot “heer oe by the abnormal sloping of the | stomach trouble. Much stomach trouble, however, 

dioce of the off fore. goes undiagnosed because unnoticed, and I am firmly 
ptic fomentations were ordered, to be fol-| of opinion that horses suffer often from indigestion 


Owed hv : a age ; leas 
va a ry bran poultices. Later the same day, | (by indigestion I mean pain in the stomach) and 





de mining the wound thoroughly, deeply em-| yet keep on workiug, and nobody knows anything 
4 inch jn | asharp strong briar thorn, about half|about it. I say this because on post mortem exam- 

n length, was found surrounded by pus. | ination where ruptured stomach has been diagnosed 
been extracted, and the wound/1 have found abnormally thin stomach coats ( ex- 
e€ usual way for three days with anti-!hibiting no acute changes) without the horse, 


After this b 
treated in th - 
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during a period of five or six years, ever having 
suffered from abdominal puin. 

I do not regard the stomach in the horse as a 
very sensitive organ, and the same may be said, in 
a less degree, of the large colon, although the latter 
seems to be far more frequently the subject of in- 
flammation than the former. Acute pain is, how- 
ever, always manifested when one gets what has 
been called apoplexy of the colon ( great thickening 
and yellowish jelly-like exudate occurring quickly, 
and far more common in some districts than others.) 

Now in reference to bots which infest the sto- 
mach. A horse may die through bots or asa result 
of them. There is pain in the stomach, and proba- 
bly elsewhere. Fecal stasis occurs, and on post- 
mortem the feces are semi-liquid. I know it is 
held by a good many that a horse does not die of 
bots, I think I have seen them do so. I once 
counted 400 of them in one stomach. There was 
no perforation: it was thin and congested looking, 
and there was fecal stasis, and that horse died. 

The thanks of the profession are due to about 
four gentlemen who have already recorded the fact 
that a horse may die through, because, or by reason 
of, bots. 

Recently I had a case of stricture of the great 
colon, which is the only case I have ever seen of 
the kind. The two serous surfaces of the two 
branches of the colon were adherent at one point 
on their neighbouring surfaces for a space of about 
half a foot, and one branch had got slightly out of 
place across the other and constricted it considera- 
bly at the adherent point. The mare lived for three 
weeks, and was in slight pain off and on during that 
time. This goes to prove what Prof. Macqueen 
said at the Central V.M.S. meeting—*t" at in affec- 
tions of the large bowel absence of acui : symptoms 
is noticeable.” This colon, besides being constricted, 
was the subject of intense inflammatio : at the sac 
preceding the stricture. Broadly, I 1 1ink science 
has advanced as regards the diagnosis of stomach 
and large colon troubles. I think that in the great 
majority of cases we ought to be able to distinguish 
between these two affections. Twist of the small 

bowel and intussusception can only be guessed at. 
Rupture of the rectum may be mistaken for some- 
thing else if we don’t do any exploring. It is, how- 
ever, diagnosable, and is a colic thing we ought to 
be certain about. Summing up and concluding, I 
think we ought to be able to diagnose fairly :— 
(1) Stomach affections, (2) Large colon trouble 
(3) Ruptured rectum. 








FRACTURE OF THE ISCHIUM. 


The following notes on a case of fracture of the 
ischium which came under my notice may be of 
interest to your readers. 

The subject, a bay gelding six years old, employ- 
ed in omnibus work, was sent into the infirmary 
about the end of October last, very lame near hind. 
Thers was no history of accident, but it was suspec- 
ted that he had been down. The lameness did not 
suggest pelvic fracture. He was placed in a loose- 


box and hot water fomentations ordered to the affec. 
ted limb. _ 





At the end of a fortnight or so he could trot 
fairly sound, but on turning him sharply round to 
either side, and especially when backing him, he 
immediately knuckled over at the fetlock, to such 
an extent that the end of the metatarsal rested on 
the ground. At this stage he was seen by two of 
my colleagues. Injury to the anterior tibial nerve 
was diagnosed, and a further rest with a sharp blis- 
tering over the course of the nerve adopted. A 
month afterwards he was decidedly better, could 
trot soundly and the knuckling over had greatly 
diminished. 

Unfortunately, the owneis becoming impatient, he 
was destroyed. Post-mortem revealed a fracture 
through the ischium, which had not properly united, 
a kind of false joint being formed. There was a 
great deal of callus thrown out, which, pressing on 
the trunk of the great sciatic, caused paralysis of the 
extensor pedis. 

The case is of some interest, as it comes under the 
same category as radial paralysis due to fractured 
first rib, and obturator nerve paralysis in the hind 
limb. Ihave seen paralysis of the extensor pedis 
causing similar symptoms after division of the 
anterior tibial nerve for the relief of spavin. 

I think the case I now record would eventually 


have made a good recovery. 
J. B. Haren, M.R.C.V.S. 








THE SWINEY LECTURES. * 





HORSES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
V. 


THE ORIGIN OF Domestic BREEDS. 


The subject is beset with difficulties. The 
records of breed societies give little help: the tra- 
ditions of Arabs, still less. In some breeds no two 
authorities agree on what the distinguishing points 
are. The skeleton is the most trustworthy: but 
unfortunately they are few. not a single example 
ofan Arab being in any English Museum. 10 
“ Marengo,” Napoleon’s famous charger, we bave 
one of a Barb ; but it has not the points recognised 
by French hippologists. 

An investigator, after studying all available 
material, has to decide what the essential points ° 
each breed are. Some have been misled by takiné 
an average; which is only useful if all domesti¢ 
breeds are the offspring of one species ; but 1s ™'* 
leading if they have sprung from several. . 

In 1841 Colonel Hamilton Smith held %# 
domestic horses had descended from five primtvt 
stocks—the bay, the white, the black, the dun, — 
the piebald; but it is only the dun-coloured t ” 
has a claim to be considered a true wild bhorse™ 
Prejvalsky in fact. 

Sorein bat that “from the fertility of the ~ 
distant breeds when crossed,” horses must ™ 
‘descended from a single species.” 


‘ _ Cossat 
f the 


* The first of these digests of lectures by od P 
Ewart, M.D., F.R.S., appeared in our 1580 
14th December. 
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In 1869 Sauson acknowledged no less than eight 
original stocks—Africanus, represented by Barbs ; 
Asiaticus, by Arabs; Germanicus; Frisius or 
Flemish horses, we use to draw the funeral car; 
Belgicus,,which brings home to us the Salutre type ; 
Brittanicus; Hibernicus and Sequanius. But in 
1901 he recognised but one species consisting of 
two varieties, the above Africanus and Asiaticus, 
which included the other six. 

Pietremont held that horses were domesticated in 
eight areas: -{1) South of the Altai mountains, 
where Sauson’s Africanus was domesticated by the 
Mongols; .2) West of the Ala Tan Mountains, near 
Lake Balkash, where Aryans domesticated Sauson’s 
Asiaticus; (3) Flanders, where Frisius was domestica- 
ted; (4) Germany, where Germanicus was trained ; 
(5) Belgium where Belgicus was; (6) England and 

art of France, where Brittanicus was bitted and 
bridled ; (7) The British Isles and Brittany, where 
hibernicus has helped to develope man; (8) Nor- 
mandy, the schoolroom of Sequanius. 

Frank holds that domestic horses have sprung 
from two varieties:—(1) An Oriental or Eastern, 
including all the finer breeds; and (2) an Occiden- 
tal or Western, embracing those with heavy heads 
and coarse limbs; derived from Equus caballis 
fossiiis of Europe. 

Professor Marcella Boule, from his exhaustive 
study of the teeth and bones of horses from the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits of France and 
Algiers, concludes that Equus stenonis gave rise toa 
small species Equus ligeris, the ancestor of the Bur- 
chell group of zebras, and a large species Equus 
robustus, which in Europe played such an impor- 
tant part in forming domestic breeds. 

Prof. Ridgway concludes that all improved breeds 
are the result of a blend, in varying degrees of a fine 
hay species, Equus libycus, of North Africa with a 
coarse, thick-set species, which originally belonged 
to Upper Europe and Upper Asia. The blending of 
this bay with the white or dun aboriginal horse of 
Eurasia he thinks accounts for greys, piebalds, 
chestnuts, ete. The coarse, thick-set, slow horse of 
Eurasia he believes was either derived from Equus 
prejvalskit or branched off from the same ancestor 
and long continued to develop on nearly the same 

lines, and that the fleet bay horse of North Africa 
may have come from a variety of Equus stenonis, 
which crossed from Kurope to Africa in prehistoric 
days, Where, owing to differences in environment, 
it became highly specialised. 

a R. W. Lydekker, of the British Museum, says 
sealiads or nae or Dun type “may be regarded as 
te i oo from the wild Mongolian horse, 
hore S It as practically identical with the big- 
thas Fe stag horse of the Paleolithic Period, and 
wry quus stvalensis “may have been the ancestral 
~ som Which Barbs, Arabs and Thoroughbreds 
are derived.” ” 

, alle and fine Alter comparing all available 

duies — ) bones, Professor Cossar Ewart con- 

face should “a the highest type of Arabs: (1) the 
$0 that « li dave an index of 54; (2) the skull bent, 
1€ continued along the floor of the brain 


Cavity emerg. 


metacarpals, in length, seven and a half times their 
width ; (7) the length of the metatarsals nine and a 
half times their width; (8) the ulna nearly or quite 
complete. 

While some Arabs nearly approach the ideal type, 
they are as a whole a “ race of great intermixture.” 
In some of the most beautiful, the face is short, and 
broad between the eyes asin Norwegian ponies; in 
others, the face is long and deflected ; suggesting 
ancestors of the Prejvalsky type or of that represen- 
ted by the Pliocene horses preserved in the Swalik 
hills of India. 

Thinking it probable that Professor Ridgway is 
right in concluding, on historical grounds, that a 
fleet horse was evolved on the Libyan plateau, he 
looks forward to the discovery of fossil evidence 
being found in North Africa. He believes that 
horses of North Africa lived in Salutrian days, and 
that the Ramagen or Prejvalsky type probably did 
browse there. 

The fine Auvergne type doubtless flourished on 
the Libyan plateau—the Salutre type on low ground, 
and the Remagen probably died out. 

The Lybyan horses were fleeter, more manage- 
able and better mounts than those of Eurasia; so 
little wonder Hannibal introduced them into Spain. 
Though this ancient type does not exist now it can 
be reproduced by crossing an Andalusian with an 
Iceland pony. This result, says Dr. Cossar Ewart, 
supports Prof. Ridgway’s view, that fleet horses 
with fine heads and fine limbs probably originated 
in Africa: but no evidence that it was a bay with 
white points. 





LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, on 5th December, 1907, the President, 
Albert H. Darwell, Esq., Northwich, in the chair ; and 
the attendance included: Messrs. Wolstenholme, 
Michaelis, Gubbin, Lloyd, Smith, Giblin, A. Lawson, 
Clarkson, Stent, S. Locke, Martin, Taylor, Faulkner, 
A. Munro, jun., Woods, Norbury, Brittlebank, and 
G. H. Locke. Visitor, Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers. 
Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Sumner, Carter, Burndred, Abson, Hughes, and Packman. 
The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
on the proposition of Mr. 8S. Locke, seconded by Mr. 
Faulkner. 

Mr. WousTENHOLME proposed, and Mr. Lawson 
seconded, that the minutes of the special meeting held 
on Oct. Ist., 1907, be taken as read. This was carried. 
Mr. G. H. Locke made a statement as to the appeal 
for funds in connection with the recent anthrax prose- 
cution. He stated that something like £10 is stlll re- 
quired and wished to draw the attention of the profess- 
ion to this. 

Letters of acknowledgment from Mr. W. A. Taylor 
and Mr. F. G. Edwards were read thanking the Society 
for the votes of condolence passed to them in their recent 
bereavements. 

Letters of resignation from Mr. W. Kendall and Mr. 
Jas. Marshall were read. The resignations were accepted 
with regret, on the proposal of Mr. 8S. Locke, seconded 
by Mr. Faulkner. 

“Mr. S. C. Bryxs, Wilmslow, was elected a member of 
the Association, on the proposition of Mr. Brittlebank, 





ona just above the top of the nasals; (3) 
€s of the neck long; (4) the lumbar verte- | 
(5) the pelvis long; (6) the’ 
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ve in number ; 


seconded by Mr. G. H. Locke. 
In the absence of the Treasurer, the Secretary read 
out the names of three members who are in arrear with 
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their subscriptions. As several applications for these 
had been ignored it was decided that the names of the 
three members shonld be removed from th. register, on 
the proposition of Mr. W. A. Taylor, seconded by Mr. 
G. H. Locke. 


Evection or Councit, or R.C.V.S. 


Mr. G. H. Locke pointed out that nominations had 
to be in earlier than usual to enable colonial members 
to vote. There was no nominee of the Lancashire 
V.M.A. resigning this year. He suggested they should 
wait to see what their co-societies were doing. 

Mr. Lawson proposed, and Mr. Faulkner seconded, 
that this course be adopted, and it was carried. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—-Mr. Faulkner remarked that Mr. Chorl- 
ton had been a member of the Association since 1892, 
and hearing in mind that he had acted as Anditor to 
the Veterinary Benevolent Mutnal Defence Society, he 
thought they could not do better than elect him as 


President. He was sure the duties would be efficiently 
carried out. He begged to propose the name of Mr 
Chorlton. 


Mr. Wolstenholme, in seconding the proposal, _re- 
minded the meeting that formerly Mr. Chorlton had 
been Secretary to the Society, and was therefore quite 
fitted for the position. The proposal was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Chorlton was not present, and it was subse- 
quently announcedthat he had refused the proferred 
position as President, owing to ill-health. 

Mr. Taylor then proposed the name of Mr. STenr, 
who, he said, had been a member of the Association for 
many years, and who had always taken an active interest 
in the welfare of the Society. After Mr. G. H. Locke 
had seconded the proposal, it was unaniimously carried, 
and Mr. Stent returned thanks forthe honour couferred 
upon him. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. EAToN-JONES and STENT 
were elected ; proposed by Mr. Taylor, seconded by Mr. 
G. H. Locke. Owing to the alteration of the President, 
it became necessary to elect another Vice-President, and 
Mr. Harrison BowDEN was thus elected. Mr. Darwell 
ex-officto. 

Hon. Treasurer.—--Mr. PACKMAN was re-elected, on 
the motion of Mr. Woods, seconded by Mr. Wolsten- 
holme. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. G. H. Locke was proposed by 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Faulkner, in seconding, said that 


“THE Present MetuHops oF NoTIFICATION UNDER 
THE Contacious Diseases (ANrMALs) Acts.” 


By Mr. J. W. Brirrtepank, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—At a special meeting 
of this Society on October Ist last, I gave notice that I 
would bring forward for discussion the Methods of 
notification under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, and in doing so I feel that there is no apology 
needed, as I am convinced we have matter for consider- 
ation which is intimately connected with the professional 
interests of our calling. 
The anomalous condition of affairs existing to-day is 
one to which we have been, in my opinion, subjected 
long enough. It is not at all necessary in any way to 
revile or find fault with the Government Department 
whose duty it is to administer those Acts and Orders in 
force for the control and suppression of such diseases 
as are communicable from animal to man and animal to 
animal. | think we are all satisfied that the law has 
been administered to the best of their ability. But it 
is surely open to us to review our position and the pro- 
gress we have made during the last decade, and to see 
whether we are satisfied with matters as they at present 
stand, and whether we are content to continue as we 
have done. No doubt the present position which the 
profession occupies with regard to the control of con 
tagious diseases is to some extent a natural one ina 
young profession such as ours. Undoubtedly our pro- 
fessional history is a short one, but I think we may 
claim it to be creditable to ourselves. It is, however, 
our duty if convinced that we are capable of perform 
ing better service in the cause of humanity, by our ex- 
tended association with that great branch of medicine 
now known as Preventive medicine, to make known 1 
no uncertain manner that we are fit and proper persons, 
fully capable of performing onr share in the great field 
of medicine, and at the same time attain for ourselves 
those positions of responsibility which are our right. | 
I regard the present time as one of very great possl- 
bilities, one of the most crucial in the whole history of 
our profession, we are, in fact, waiting our oppor 
tunities. There isa pronounced wave of anxiety pas 
ing over the-people of this country with regard to matters 
of Public Health and sanitation generally, and in time 
many reforms will follow. Openings will present them 
selves for veterinarians, and it behoves us to keep a vely 
careful watch over the progress of events, as_these po! 
tions will not become ours without some effort on ou 
own part. There are many outside our profession Ww)? 





the Society would be indebted to Mr. Locke if he would 
eontinue in office. 

Auditors.— Messrs. FAULKNER and CAMPBELL were 
re-elected. Proposed by Mr. Wolstenholme, seconded 
by Mr. Taylor. 

Council.—Mr. Dawson proposed that the Council of 
the Society be re-elected. Mr. Lawson seconded, and it 
was carried. 

It was resolved that arrangements be made as usual 
for the annual dinner. 

Mr. STENT said that twelve months ago he had drawn 


attention to the need of the Society for a library and | 


instruments. He now wished to know if anything had 
been done in the matter. 

Mr. G. H. Locke drew his attention to the decision 
of the Council as submitted to the meeting in Decem- 
ber last—that the Association had nota suitable habitat 
for a collection of books, but suggested the purchase of 
a few instruments. Members were invited to name 
which instruments should be obtained, but hitherto no 
suggestions had been received. 

Mr. TayLor remarked that any member wishing 
the Society to purchase certain instruments shoul 


make written application. 


recognise the fact that as years go on the veterinaty 
officer will be an indispensable addition to the Publi 
|Health Staff of all authorities, and who, being aware 
lof this and in view of the present positions which they 
occupy, will take care to try and control matters so thal 
the veterinary surgeon, instead of occupying a positi? 
| of authority, shall be subservient to them. a 
| Take the position to-day of the general practitioner 
with regard to the administration of the cone 
diseases and let us see what his powers are and of = 
service he is in the prevention of contagious — 
We have only to take the position of a fellow wee 
tioner as in the case lately of the anthrax prosecutions 
Knutsford. Is it not ridiculous that we, members oe 
honourable calling, a calling to which we are po: ha 
mitted after careful training in the art of a, 
medicine and surgery, shall not be allowed to ee 
steps to ascertain the nature of a disease if we a ect 
to have been anthrax. The law is clear on the su ei 
let me quote clause 7, sub-section 3 “ Before a s all 
removed for burial or destruction under this — 
the natural openings thereof shall be plugged W! 
|or some suitable material saturated in strong § 
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carbolic acid or other suitable disinfectant. Jn no case 
shall the skin of the carcase be cut, nor shall anything be 
done to cause the effusion of blood, except by or under the 
supervision of a Veterinary Inspector, and so far as may 
he necessary for the purpose of microscopical examina- 
tion.” You will note that the practitioner who may 
have been called in has no power to do anything. He 
must advise his client that it is a suspicious case, and he 
(the owner) must seek out the nearest police constable 
and notify to him. ‘The practitioner has not even the 
right to notify, he is a mere deadhead in the whole 
matter. 

The diseases included and dealt with under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act 1894 are: Cattle Plague, 
Plenro- Pneumonia Contagiosa, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
Sheep-pox, Sheep-scab, Swine-fever, Glanders, Anthrax, 
and Epizootic Lymphangitis. 

Now the preliminary procedure under all these Acts 
is the same, and the preliminary clause dealing with all 
these diseases is as follows : 

(1) Every person having, or having had, in his pos- 
session, or under his charge, an animal affected with or 
suspected of disease, shall with all practicable 
speed give notice of the fact of the animal being so affec- 
ted or suspected to a constable of the police force for the 
police area wherein the animal so affected or suspected 
is or was.” 

This wise and omnipotent being’s duty is to report to 
the Inspector (police), he will then most likely visit the 
farm and examine the animal or animals, and very likely 
pass his opinion upon them. 

‘The farmer may have (but usually has not) called in 
his veterinary adviser, who has no power to notify to 
a proper authority—who, I contend, should bea Veteri- 
nary Officer of Health. 

_ Let us see what is the position of the medical practi- 
tioner in like circumstances. The Infectious Diseases 
(Notification) Act 1889 provides, as its name indicates, 
for the notification of all scheduled infectious diseases. 

Section III. states as follows :—- 

(1) Where an inmate of any building used for human 
habitation within a district to which the Act extends is 
suffering from an infectious disease to which this Act 
applies, then, unless such building is a hospital in which 
persons suffering from an infectious disease are received, 
= following provisions shall have effect, that is to 

(2) The head of the family to which such inmate (in 
the: Act referred to as the patient) belongs, and in his 
default the nearest relatives of the patient present, and 
in default of such relatives every person in charge of or 
in attendance on the patient, and in default of any such 

tson the occupier of the building shall, as soon as be 
—— aware that the patient is suffering from an in- 
: lous disease to which the Act applies, send notice 

roe! to the Medical Officer of Health of the district. 
. gece | medical practitioner attending on or called 
oth =, ‘ e patient shall forthwith, on becoming 
dines te vhs patient is suffering from an infectious 
soot n = this Act applies, send to the Medical 
mate ealth for the district a certificate stating the 
ot th patient, the situation of the building, and 
medical | lous disease from which, in the opinion of snch 
. ca practitioner, the patient is suffering. 

notice oy. person required by this section to give a 
ie certificate who fails to give the same, shall be 
1 Summary conviction in manner provided by the 


Sum Beas : ? 
, linge” urisdiction Acts to a fine not exceeding forty 


You will note 
Police Constable, a 
o expediency it 


that there is here no mention of the 
nd surely if it all amounts to a matter 
would be more simple for the head of 


e ; 
sta he to just walk outside and find a police con- 
;"" no, the effect is to make the medical adviser 


placing this responsibility on him and paying him a fee 
tor his notification. Why is this not so with the veteri- 
nary surgeon in general practice? Is it that he is not a 
reliable perscn or a person sufficiently trained to do this 
work? I[t seems as if some such suspicions were in the 
minds of the law makers when these Acts were drawn 
up. It mey be stated of course that the profession does 
not wish to take on such responsibility, and | am grate- 
ful to Professor Williams for reminding me that some 
years ago the profession was asked if they wished for 
snch alterations and that the answer was in the nega- 
tive, but I venture to say that many of those gentlemen 
who then said No, wou'd, in the light of present day 
knowledge, if asked answer in the affirmative. 

Let me draw your attention to the enormous and 
splendid progress made by the medical profession in 
their great branch connected with the public health ser- 
vice, and I may venture to express an opinion that this 
position was attained primarily to some extent by the 
passing of the Public Health Act 1875, but very mater- 
ially by the passing of the Infectious Diseases (Notifica- 
tions) Act 1889, for it is, rough'y speaking, within the 
last twenty years that their greatest advance has been 
made. The result is that at the present day when any 
outbreak of disease occurs in any district the medical 
officer has authority to deal with it at once. It is in 
fact the process of decentralisation which is, in my 
opinion, essential for the successful coping with disease. 
There is no needless referring to a Government Depart- 
ment in London before anything can be done. The 
whole tendency in matters veterinary is to centralise 
every portion of the administration, and when the coun- 
try thoronghly recognises its responsibilities towards the 
agricultural interest I venture to say that the machinery 
at present in existence inust break down. 

| may be asked in what direction there is likely to be 
any material advance in the prevention of disease, and 
many avenues of extension at once occur to me. Is it 
sane for a moment to suppose that this country will go 
on many more years without attempting to deal with 
tuberculosis, epizootic abortion, etc. I venture to state 
that extension of legislation is very much nearer than 
many suppose, and it lies with the profession generally 
to make an effort to occupy the important position 
which they undoubtedly should, and in this legislation 
for the eradication of tuberculosis I venture the opinion 
that one of the most useful officers of the State will be 
the \eterinarian in general practice. 

May I give you an example of how present day 
methods work. In Manchester we havea special Act 
dealing with tuberculosis and milk, named the Milk 
Clauses of the Manchester General Powers Act 1899, 
and the main purpose of these clauses is to prevent the 
sale of tuberculous milk by requiring the farmer to 
notify to the Medical Officer of Health the fact that he 
has in his herd a cow or cows showing signs of tubercu- 
losis of the udder. A few notifications are received, but 
mainly these infective cows have to be discovered by a 
roundabout process of examining the milk first, and there 
is no doubt that a great amount of good has been 


accomplished even under such unsatisfactory powers as 


we possess. What, as a matter of fact, does happen at 
these farms is that many farmers call in their veterinary 


advisers who advise them to sell the suspected animals, 
and so become to some extent accessories to the hiding 
of these animals. 


It would not matter if these cows 
were removed and did not again enter a milking herd, 


but it has been my misfortune occasionally to follow 
such animals from farm to farm. ’ 
altogether blame the practitioner—he would be foolish 
to quarrel with his client—but I am quite certain, from 
my knowledge of many gentlemen whose practices lie 
within those areas covered by my inspection, that they 


I do not, of course, 





a : - - 
Dd parcel of their preventive medicine service by 


would be willing to notify if empowered by law and paid 


for so doing. 
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I merely cite this as an example of what happens in 
one particular case, but | am convinced that there are 
to-day many cases of contagious disease which are sur- 
reptitiously dealt with, and may be the real centre of an 
outbreak of such magnitude as to be impossible to sup- 
= from the authorities; the cause of such outbreaks 

eing the subject of conjecture for many days. This is 
no haphazard opinion which I express, but what I 
definitely know. 

I trust you will forgive the many deticiences of this 
short paper—my only reason for bringing it before this 
Society for discussion is that I feel that we have not 
recognised our responsibility. That we are, as I stated 
earlier, approaching an important period in sanitary pro- 
gress, and that we should endeavour to obtain that re- 
cognition which is our right, and those positions for 
which we are specially fitted. 

The suppression of communicable diseases is a ques- 
tion which will loom largely before the legislature, and 
in my opinion one of the first steps towards the estab- 
lishment of a Veterinary Health Service is to obtain for 
the general practitioner the power to notify contagious 
diseases, and so make his services more audi to his 
clients and to the community. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. Lioyp wished to associate himself with every- 
thing Mr. Brittlebank had said. From his own experi- 
ence he could support the remarks made respecting the 
disposal of cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. 

Mr. Lawson wished to know if it was suggested that 
they should deal with the Contagious Diseases Act in 
the same manner that medical officers of health did in 
infectious diseases. Of course all doctors give notice of 
~——s disease to the Medical Officer of Health. 

r. BRITTLEBANK, replying, said he was strongly of 
opinion that a veterinary surgeon ought to be required 
to notify any of the contagious diseases and be paid for 
so doing. At present there was no proper machinery in 
the shape of a veterinary officer of health to whom noti- 
fication should be made, but he thought that veterinary 
surgeons ought to be willing, as a preliminary step, to 
notify to the chief constable, as there was no doubt that 
the appointment of professional men in positions of 
authority would only be a matter of time. 

He thought the profession ought to see the benefit 
that would accrue to them by accepting the responsibility 
of notifying all contagious diseases. 

Mr. Woops thought that with the general tenor of the 
paper no one could find fault. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that the paper should follow something else. For 
the last four years he (Mr. Woods) had been trying to 
preach that while the central body in London is probably 
the best body to deal with an invasion to our shores of 
contagious disease from abroad, the central body is not 
the best body to deal with infectious diseases which are 
indigenous to this country. The local conditions are 
different in different parts of the country, and certain 
regulations which might be sufficient to stamp out, say, 
swine fever in one district of England, would be different 
to the local conditions which might be required to stamp 
out that disease in another part of the country. 

He had tried to preach that there should be a division 
of the country into local areas, presided over by a 
veterinary officer of health for each county, and that 
notification in cases of those indigenous diseases should 
be made to that officer. The officer would be the ad- 
visor to the County Council as to what laws would be 
required to stamp out disease in their area. Until they 


got these local officers of health there would be great 
difficulty in carrying out Mr. Brittlebank’s proposals. 
Such an officer would have to be independent of practice, 
and then all veterinary surgeons would be willing to 
notify. Certainly some scheme might be thought out to 
effectually deal with these contagious diseases. 





When he mentioned this to those in authority, the 
reply was that some years ago the local authorities were 
entrusted to make their own regulations, with the result 
that very few stamped out anything. Some authorities 
took action, others did not, but the reply was conclusive. 
Why did some take action and others not? Because 
they had no one to advise them. If they had hada veteri- 
nary officer of health the matter would have been dealt 
with effectively. He would make the officer responsible 
for the condition of contagious disease within his area, 
and would call upon him to explain why disease had 
not been stamped out. 

In connection with the notification of disease under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, he did not 
know whether they were aware that anthrax has to be 
notified to the Medical Officer of Health. Why it was 
so he failed to see. He also noticed that in January 
next a new Act for glanders was coming into operation, 
and under that Act an outbreak of glanders had to be 
notified to the Medical Officer of Health. It appeared 
to him that the Local Government Board were sub- 
ordinating the veterinary to the medical profession. 

Mr. CLARKSON remembered that societies were circu- 
larised some years ago on the subject of notification, and 
the impression was that with the present machinery 
members would not notify. The veterinary officer should 
give the whole of his time to the work, and then veteri- 
nary surgeons would welcome compulsory notification 
witha small fee. Respecting the removal of tuberculous 
cattle, he thought the onething wanted wascompensation. 

Mr. FAULKNER considered that compulsory notifica- 
tion would be ail right if they could have the identical 
machinery and precedure they had under the Public 
Health Act, but until they had that the discussion 
seemed a little in advance. 

With regard to compelling a member of the veterinary 
profession to notify, he considered it absolutely necessary 
that there should also be stringent laws as affecting the 
owner, because there would be certain cases where the 
veterinary surgeon would not be called in at all if he 
was compelled to notify. Members of the profession 
would all know the difficulty of getting owners to con- 
sent to a report being made respecting, say, an outbreak 
of glanders. 

Mr. PILLERS pointed out with regard to reporting 
certain diseases to the Medical Officer of Health that it 
was probably because such diseases as glanders and 
anthrax were communicable to man, and it would be 
useful to the Medical Officer to know about the occur- 
rence of such diseases, especially if he had cases of sick- 
ness notified which presented obscure signs of either “! 
these diseases. 

Mr. Luoyp observed that the Local Government 
Board sent out in 1891 a list of duties which had to be 
performed by local authorities, medical officers, 4? 
sanitary inspectors. The latter were entrusted with the 
duties of inspectors under the Diseases of Animals Act. 

Mr. WoLsTENHOLME did not take so much objectio 
as Mr. Brittlebank to the present mode of notificatiO® 
The policeman was simply the representative of . 
authority. They had nothing to do with the mee 
was the office he represented. He thought the time 
come when it should be obligatory for every veterinar} 
surgeon, as well as every owner—and the first obligat 
should rest on the owner—to notify any and every pod 
break of disease which comes under their notice. ai 
high time that fresh organisation should take ang 
this matter of diseases of animals on the lines set ficet 
by Mr. Brittlebank. If there had been a public 0 he 
set apart for the work, there would not have bee? 
trouble in the recent anthrax case. a ae 

Respecting the present control of milk from wd 
culous cows, several cities have acquired powers onl 
Parliament whereby they can go to the SOUr™ shins 
whence milk comes to their district, but there 18° 
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whatever to prevent a particular farmer to go on sending 
his milk to another town. There should be legislation 
which would cover the whole country. Here again 
veterinary officers should be appointed 

Mr. S. Locke thought the time was fast approaching 
when there would be great changes in the Public Health 
service. If they could obtaina veterinary advisor to the 
Local Government Board their profession would be 
better looked after. A resolution on the matter from 
the Association to the Council of the R.C.V.S. might 
possibly lead to steps being taken to procure such an 
appointment. 

The PRESIDENT agreed as to the necessity for a central 
body to whom each case of contagious disease could be 
notified. Owners should be compensated for each 
animal slaughtered. 

Mr. BRITTLEBANK returned thanks for the kindly way 
in which his remarks (he did not wish it to be considered 
as a paper) had been discussed. He would particularly 
like to thank Mr. Woods for the remarks he had made, 
with which he quite agreed—-that it would be better to 
have a veterinary medical officer for each county or 
division—but he was afraid, and had strong reasons for 
thinking so, that there would be considerable influence 
brought tu bear from outside with regard to the estab- 
lishment of these officers in independent positions of 
authority. 

Personally he would be willing, as a veterinary surgeon 
who had been in country practice, and had served as 
inspector, to notify to a responsible person, such as the 
chief constable, any disease requiring to be notified. He 
agreed as regards fitness of the Board of Agriculture to 
delegate powers to local authorities, but such authorities 
would have to report to the central authority in London. 
Any administrative powers delegated should be abso- 
Intely compulsory in character. 

As to representations being made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the appointment of a veterinary ad- 
visor, he doubted whether such representations would 
be entertained. 

Replying to Mr. Faulkner, he pointed out that the 
clanse in the Infectious Diseases Notification Act refer- 
riug to the responsibility of notification placed an equal 
responsibility on the parent or relative along with the 
medical practititioner. It would of course be necessary 
that similar responsibilities should be placed upon 
owners as he had suggested should be placed upon 
veterinary officers. 


Mr. G. H. Locke drew attention toa circular which 
had been sent out to various Associations respecting 
the testimonial to Mr. Hunting. 

Mr. FAULKNER proposed, and Mr. Taylor seconded, 
that a donation of five guineas be contributed. to this 
very deserving testimonial.—This was carried. 


“g , a ms 
Some SuGcestions oN THE ConTROL oF SWINE 
Pever.”--By J. S. Lioyb, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. VICT., 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, Sheftield. 

(The paper has already appeared. Pp. 432 to 499]. 


The PRESIDENT expressed gratification with the paper. 
If anything, it contained more material for thonght and 
disenesion than there was time for at that meeting, and 
we thonght it would be well to postpone the discussion. 
a BRITTLEBANK proposed that the discussion be 
adjourned until the next quarterly meeting, and Mr. 
oy seconded.—This was carried. 
on LockE proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
moe tiring offi ‘ers. Mr. Gabbin seconded this, and it 

’s carried unanimously. 

Be op arto proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Brittle- 
and Mr. Lloyd for their interesting contributions. 


the first paper, that a resolution might be sent to other 
Societies for discussion to the following effect : “That 
veterinary surgeons be required to notify all cases of 
contagious disease, and should receive payment for the 
same.” 

Objection was taken to the latter proposal by Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Faulkner, wherenpon Mr. Lawson 
withdrew it.—The vote of thanks was carried. 


TRANSVAAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The eighteenth quarterly general meeting was held in 
the Goldfields Hotel, Johannesburg, on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1907. Present—Messrs. Christy (chair), Dunphy, 
Johnston, Bell, Runciman, Chalmers, May, Wa!ker, 
Lindsay, Garraway, Pilkington, Kellett, Gavin and 
Dale (Hon. Secretary). 

1. Minutes of the last general meeting were read, 
corrected and passed. 

2. The TREASURER informed the meeting that he had 
paid £108 deposit to current account. 

3. The PRESIDENT made a statement with regard to 
what had been done in the matter of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Ordinance. He said that a number of members 
of the Government had been interviewed and that con- 
siderable pains had been taken to sound the views of 
members of the Legislative Assembly ; that the opinion 
was unanimous, it was not advisable at present to bring 
forward the Ordinance, as there was every likelihood 
that it would be thrown out. It had therefore been 
decided by the Sub-Committee to do nothing at present. 
The course adopted was approved and confirmed by the 
meeting. 

4. A vote of thanks to the Parliamentary Committee 
was proposed by Mr. Chalmers, seconded by Mr. Runci- 
man, and carried unanimously. 

5. Mr. ScHOFIELD, A.V.C., was unanimously elected 
a Member of the Association. 

6. Messrs. Dunphy and Johnstone were appointed 
to act with the Chairman as Scrutineers of the Election 
of Officers for the ensuing year. 

7. The Present declared the following elected :— 
President: Mr. T. H. Dale, G.V.S., Potchefstroom ; 
Vice-President : Mr. J. K. Pilkington, Johannesburg ; 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. J. H. Bell, G.V.S., Krugersdorp ; 
Hon. Secretary : Mr. J. Chalmers, G.V.S., Heidelberg ; 
Council: Messrs. Christy, Kellett, Gray, Conacher, 
Gavin and Runciman. 

Mr. Curisty thanked the members for the support 
given him and expressed pleasure in vacating the chair 
in favour of the newly-elected President, Mr. T. H. 
Dale. He then retired amidst applause. 

Mr. Dae took the chair, t= members for the 
honour conferred on him, and trusting with their support 
and that of the new Secretary to carry out the duties as 
had been done during the last two years by Mr. Christy. 
8. The PREsIDENT read two letters received from the 
Secretary of the Cape Colony Veterinary Association re 
Transvaal Ordinance Regulations, to both of which he 
had replied, more particularly in respect to military 
officers practising, and the inspection of abattoirs and 
dairies. 

Mr. Dunpny stated that he knew of military officers 
who did private practice, and he thought they ought to 
pay a registration fee. There was no private practitioner 
in the places where these military efficers had so acted. 

Mr. Ke.uett spoke in reference to inspection of 


abattoirs and dairies, said that veterinary surgeons 


should do this work, and that the letters referred to by 
the President should be answered to that effect. 
Above proposed as a resolution by Mr. Kellett, 





e ¢ Ss . . . 
“'SO proposed, as the outcome of the discussion of 


seconded by Mr. Dunphy. 
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9. ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE oF R.C V.S.—Mr. 
CHALMERS pointed out that as the R.C.V.S. did not 
support Colonial M.R.C.V.S. he proposed a fee of only 
10/6 be agreed upon. 

Mr. PILKINGTON said it was a matter of principle and 
not £s.d. Hesupported Mr. Chalmers, but thought 
M.R.C.V.S. in the Transvaal should be exempt from a 
Registration Fee. 

Mr. BELL proposed as an amendment that this Society 
agree to the fee of one guinea. 

Mr. Cureisty was of the opinion that this decision was 
an important one. Ifthe T.V.M.A. decided not to sup- 
port the R.C.V.S. the position of the profession would 
not be advanced. As a matter of principle the T.V.M.A. 
should give financial support. He seconded Mr. Bell’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BELL pointed out the strong financial position of 
the T.V.M.A. He stated that the minutes would be 
distributed amongst members of the profession in other 
parts, and that if this Scciety did not express its inten- 
tion to support the R.C.V.S. it would be unfavourably 
criticised. 

Mr. CHALMERS withdrew his proposal as it had been 
his intention to create discussion amongst the silent 
members. 

Mr. Ketuetr did not think this Society should be 
expected to support the R.C.V.S. to the extent of a 
guinea. 

Mr. PILKINGTON proposed that a resolution be passed 
by the T.V.M.A. that 10/6 should be a sufficient fee for 
members in the Colonies to pay for Registration.—Mr. 
Kellett seconded. 

Mr. Bell’s amendment was put to the meeting and 
carried by 11 votes to 2. 

10. The PrestDENT introduced the subject of the 
Memorial to Dr. Hutcheon, and mentioned that at the 
Council meeting held previous to the general ineeting a 
contribution of £20 from the funds of the T.V.M.A. 
had been passed. 

Mr. Dunpny asked if this was an individual matter. 

The PRESIDENT replied it was not, but was a contri- 
bution from the funds of the Society. 

Mr. Dunpuy moved that the Council’s recommenda- 
tion of a donation of £20 be approved.—Mr. Gavin 
seconded. 

11. GeneraL Bustness.—Mr. CHALMERs brought up 
the question in reference to a meeting of the Society 
being held once annually in Pretoria. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that this proposition was 
out of order according to Rule 35. 

Mr. Bety submitted Treasurer’s statements. 


BALANCE SHEET 1906-7. 
REVENUE. 


1906. 
March 31.—To Credit Balance, 1905-6 £199 115 








1907. _ 
June 30. ,», Subscriptions, 1906-7 £44 4 
a » Arrears Paid, 1905-6 15 15 
— 5919 O 
£259 10 5 
EXPENDITURE. 
1906 
May 5.—To Hon. Sec. Dale for expenses, i 
Oct. 25 ,, Bank Stamps on c.c. 0 0 8 
1907 
March 22.—To Bank Stamp on c.c. 001 
April 6. » Hon. Sec. Dale for expenses, 12 10 0 
June 30. By Credit Balance at Bank 239 16 7 
£259 10 5 








REVENUE. 
1907 

July 1.—To Credit Balance £239 16 7 

23 ~=«,, African Bank £103 14 9 

r ” 43 2 

Sept. 12 ,, Subscriptions 1906-7 4 4 0 

23 ” ” ” 3 3 0 
— 11S 64 21 
£355 1 6 

EXPENDITURE-—JVil. 
Arrears Due, 1906-7 £67 4 0 


Krugersdorp, September 27th, 1907. 


Mr. CHALMERS asked questions in reference to arrears 
of subscriptions and as to what action the Treasurer 
had taken concerning the resolution passed at last 
general meeting in connectiou with this subject. 

Mr. BELL replied by stating the names of members 
who were in arrear. 

Mr. Curisty brought forward the complaint of two 
members who affirm they have never received circulars 
from the T.V.M.A. One of these is willing to join the 
Society now but not to be compelled to pay back sub- 
scriptions. It was suggested by Mr. Christy that he 
write privately on this matter. 

The other member does not wish to belong to the 
Society. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that one was not a mem- 
ber of the Society, he not having been proposed. The 
other was duly elected and having been so, at a time 
when there was a change of Secretary, he may not have 
been notified, but that, since then, he had got copies of 
minutes, etc., posted to him. 

Mr. CuristTy suggested the Secretary be instructed to 
write him to the above effect. The President seconded 
Mr. Christy’s suggestion. Carried. 

The PRESIDENT intimated auditors were required. Mr. 
Christy proposed Messrs. Gavin and Runciman. Mr. 
Dunphy seconded. 

12. The PRESIDENT read his paper on “Sheep 
Diseases.” 


TWO UNDESCRIBED DISEASES OF SHEEP, 
By THomas H. Dates, M.R.C.V.S. 
Govt. Vet. Surgeon, Potchefstroom, Transvaal. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—The subject which | 
have the honour to bring before your notice to-day 18 
one which will not, perhaps, appeal to the general practi- 
tioner. There are several reasons’ for this, the principle 
one being perhaps the fact that he is seldom called on 
to prescribe for a sick sheep. I hope, however, that he 
will bear with me and with my brothers from the back 
veld, who are daily brought into contact with sheep, 
while we relate our experiences and express our opinions. 
Here it may be as well if I explain that I have not 
come before you prepared to sketch a new disease from 
its initial symptoms through its successive and pro- 
gressive stages to a triumphant recovery. This is the sort 
of thing one would like to do: this is the termination 00€ 
hopes for, but which unfortunately in the two diseases 
am about to describe one never gets. Jae ts 

I take it that one of the objects of this Society ™ 
mutual belp, not only help to improve our social “s 
and guard our interests, but assistance, one from te 
other, to help to elucidate the many problems which are 


daily presented for solution, and in describing os 
the two diseases which I am presenting for your consia® 
ation to-day [ hope you will rectify any error: 

fill any omissions, and offer any suggestions 
help us toa better understanding of the diseases P 
to sheep, with their treatment and prevention. 
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The first disease has been known to the farmers in the 
Mooi River Ward of the Potchefstroom District for many 
years, and is known by the local name of Schielyke 
Ziekte, in fact so well was it known before the war, and 
to such a cost, that there were many farms along the 
valley of the Mooi River above Potchefstroom that had 
not carried sheep for years owing tothe heavy mortality 
—so heavy that flocks were practically wiped out. After 
the war however many of these farms changed into other 
hands, and in some cases as a result of ignorance of the 
conditions and history of the farm, and in others in spite 
of warnings and dire prophesies, these farms were stocked 
with sheep. It was not long however before they began 
to die, and to die in the sudden and strange manner 
which is characteristic of the disease, the mortality con- 
tinuing with steady regularity until the animals were 
moved on to what may be called for lack of a better term 
“clean veld,” when it as suddenly ceased. The term 
Schielyke Ziekte is perhaps not exact enough, but in the 
present state of our knowledge will serve, for it labels 
the disease with its most pronounced characteristic, as 
there are apparently no premonitory symptoms, the 
animal usually being found dead either in the kraal in 
the morning or anywhere on the veld during the day. I 
have however seen several animals die from the disease, 
in one case the animal showed so little sign of disease 
that it was one of the leaders of the flock. As they 
grazed towards the kraal at sundown, the animal in 
question appeared to stumble, staggered along for a 
few paces on its knees as though attempting to gain 
its feet, its head then dropped between its forelegs and 
it rolled over on its side. I was only some 40 paces 
from it but on reaching it found that it was already 
dead, avery careful post mortem examination was made, 
the animal being carried into the house for the purpose. 
In addition, blood was taken at once and defibrinated, 
blood smears were made for later microscopic exam- 
ination, and slope and stab cultures were made on 
agar and other media. The post mortem in this case, 
asin all others dying from this disease, was un- 
satisfactory and yielded nothing of real diagnostic 
value. The heart is pale in colour, flabby, but not en- 
larged, and always covered on its epicard with minute 
petechie, the pericardium always contains a variable 
quantity of a colourless fluid which coagulates on ex- 

posure to the atmosphere, the fourth stomach is invari- 
ably slightly inflamed, but this does not extend to the 
owels which present a normal appearance. This also 
applies to lungs, spleen, liver, and kidneys, in fact the 
usual signs associated with diseases caused by the 
sas of an endoglobular parasite are absent, the 
—oe in fact confirms this, and fails to demon- 
inte ke wai, {Onormality in the blood, while blood injected 
hie anes y sheep both subcutaneously and interjugu- 
po A = hegative result. Dr. Theiler was able to 
menace me experiments from material supplied by 
ailed “uy ormed me that both slope and stab cultures 
tried. but =. Various methods of treatment were 
am ine a out any appreciable result, but in every 
lands alon — were moved from the low lyiug 
might be nt e a River to higher veld, although it 
on the same a ew miles away, in fact in some cases 
four days Bon the disease ae within three or 
cubation ean ee appears that the period of in- 

Many affect “y e longer than four days at the outside. 

Datasites we ocks are badly infested with internal 

(Rao ole irworm, tapeworm, liver tape worm, and 
the a Columbianum which is so common in 
the presenes ransvaal. It was at first thought that 
on ir dise e these parasites might have some bearing 
free from then.’ although some flocks were apparently 
disease wean” but this does not appear to be so, or the 
fresh veld. Ty, u0t Stop on the removal of the animals to 


is a poison great stock are not susceptible, for cattle do 
exceptionally well in the district in question. Unfortu- 
nately no experiments with ticks were made, but I hope 
shortly to be able to collect some and to send them to 
Dr. Theiler. 

The second disease I bring to your notice is one which 
has caused me a considerable amount of worry, in that I 
failed to recognise it as a separate disease owing to it 
being masked by another. For a long time I misicok 
certain of its ever present symptoms for Blaauwtong 
sequelae, and this led me astray with regard to the 
efficacy of the Bluetongue virus introduced by Dr. 
Theiler, led me to conclude that the virus did not pro- 
duce the high percentage of immunity claimed for it, and 
rendered a great part of my bluetong inoculation 
records valueless. The presence of another disease was 
first suspected by Dr. Theiler. owing to the fact that 
certain blood which I sent him from sheep which were 
supposed to be suffering from Bluetong, when inoculated 
into susceptible sheep failed to produce Bluetong or in 
fact to produce a reaction at all. By this time the Blue- 
tongue season was over, and the symptoms peculiar to 
the disease stoud out sharply defined from the Blue- 
tongue symptoms with which they had been confused. 
In this disease as in Schielyke Ziekte there are few, if 
any premonitory symptoms. Every animal attacked 
appears to die and the first intimation that anything is 
wrong is that the animal is found dead. The animal 
attacked may be fit for the butcher, in fact the animals 
which are attacked are often the best conditioned in the 
flock ; externally there is nothing abnormal, but inter- 
nally there are certain well-marked symptoms which are 
ever present. The pericardium always contains a large 
quantity of fluid which is invariably deeply blood stained 
and never clear and limpid as in the disease previously 
described : the epicard has large well-defined petechiz of 
a peculiar carmine colour, or the shade known as crimson 
lake, in some instances as large as a maple pea. ‘This 
splashing or dappling being carried in a number of cases 
for some distance along the large blood vessels: the lungs 
present quite a characteristic lesion, being evenly en- 
gorged with blood, not inflamed and not even congested 
in the ordinary acceptance of the word ; engorged is 
perhaps the better term. They are a bright red in 
colour, and when cut across the fluid blood runs freely. 
The stomachs with the exception of the fourth are 
nornial, the latter being usually slightly inflamed, v hile 
the blood vessels of the bowel are often engorged, but 
otherwise normal. This also applies to the spleen, but 
the liver is almost always affected, in most cases con- 
gested and swollen, and when cut into, the blood gushes 
out freely ; in many cases, however, it is yellow or clay 
coloured, friable, and its substance easily broken down. 
These cases however have probably suffered from 
Blaauwtong or other diseases and recovered, the kidney 
lesion is however the most marked and the most inter- 
esting. Inafew cases, when stripped it retains its ferm, 
the surface being blotched with haemorrhagic patches, 
but in the majority of cases all form had gone, the struc- 
ture of the kidney is broken down, and it is of the con- 
sistency of strawberry jam, whilst in the few cases the 
haemorrhage had been so great that large blood clots 
were found. Most of the tissues of the body, including 
the fat, will be found to be blood-stained, due to extra- 
vasation, and the pleural and abdominal cavities also 
contain a variable amount of blood-stained fluid. Very 
little experimental work has been done, blood injected 
into sheep believed to be susceptible gave no reaction, 
microscopic examination of blood gives a negative result, 
whilst it is not possible to try any medical treatment as 
the animal is never observed to be sick. 

So we have here two diseases, causing a heavy morta- 
lity, two diseases which it is our duty as a profession to 
elucidate, and which I now ask you to discuss. I know 





Ut nothin eg Possibility of poison was not overlooked, 
§ Ol a suspicious nature was found, and if it 


that you will have learned little from this paper, but it 
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will serve the purpose of opening up the subject, and I 
trust that you will all ‘give us the result of your experi- 
ences and observations freely so that a good discussion 
may arise. 

THomas H. DALE. 


Mr. Dunpuy proposed that the discussion be post- 
poned. Mr. Kellett seconded. 

Mr. Curisty proposed the paper be printed, and that 
the Secretary be instructed to that effect. Mr. May 
seconded. 

Mr. Runcm™AN on being requested by the Secretary, 
agreed to read a communication on a case of neurec- 
tomy. 

13, There were no microscopical or pathological 
specimens. 

The PRESIDENT declared the meeting closed. 

JAMES CHALMERS, Hon. Sec. 





ee 





REPORT OF THE VETERINARY SURGEON TO THE 
CORPORATION OF THE City oF GiasGaow, 1906. 


By A. M. Trorrer. 


In submitting for your consideration the Report of the 
work done by this department during the year 1906, I 
desire to take the opportunity of referring to some points 
of special interest. 

Last year I directed attention to the unsatisfactory 
conditions under which much of the pork imported into 
this city from other parts of Scotland and from Ireland 
is prepared for human food. It was pointed out that 
at no time was this pork examined to determine as to its 
fitness for human food, and the assertion has not been 
disputed. Nevertheless, the conditions under which it 
is prepared are stil] as unsatisfactory as ever. Many 
instances could be adduced in support af this contention. 
The following is one which has come under my notice 
during the period under review :—A side of pork ribs, 
consigned by a large ham-curer in Ayrshire to a trader 
in this city, was found to be extensively affected with 
tuberculosis. On enquiry it was ascertained that the 
consigner slaughtered, on the average, some 500 pigs 
per week, and it was admitted that the carcases cured 

y this consigner were never examined. All the cir- 
cumstances under which this side of pork ribs had been 
consigned to Glasgow, on being submitted to the mem- 

bers of the Sub-Committee on Meat and Fish Inspection, 
were considered of sufficient interest to warrant their 
being forwarded to the Local Government Board for 
Scotland for their information and consideration. The 
pig from which this side of ribs was taken must have 

en extensively affected with tuberculosis, in view of 
which it is disturbing to know that the animal’s flesh 
je cured and sold without let or hindrance for human 


I have on several occasions also pointed out that 
there is no control over the wholesomeness of Irish pork 
placed on the Glasgow market. The pigs in Ireland are 
slaughtered on the premises of the feeder. The carcases 
are then conveyed to the adjacent market, and pur- 
chased by agents of 4 ham-curing firms, by B set 
they are boned out, and, after manipulation, consigned 
to ham-curers in Glasgow and elsewhere in the West of 
Scotland. On arrival in Scotland their condition thus 
renders impossible any inspection as to their whole- 
someness for human food, nor have they at any time 
during their conversion from the living animal to a food 
commodity been inspected to ascertain their fitness for 
snch a purpose. 

Some interesting information was elicited from wit- 
nesses under cross-examination in one of the Irish courts 
recently. 
markets in the North of Ireland were passed by a market 


It was asserted that all pigs sold in country 


to injury ; but the trier does not usea knife during the 
process, or make any examination to determine as to the 
existence of tuberculosis or any other disease. Indeed, 
the ham-curers and pork merchants among the witnesses 
referred to professed ignorance of tuberculosis. They 
stated they bad never seen it, but when it was pointed 
out to them in the carcases under litigation they acknow- 
ledged that they had observed similar appearances in 
others, and several admitted that since then it had been 
their practice to cut out all parts so affected. It is well 
known that Irish pigs are frequently found, on post- 
mortem examination, to be affected with tuberculosis, 
and the experience gained in the Glasgow abattoir, 
where large numbers of pigs imported from Ireland are 
slaughtered, affords irrefutable testimony to the fact, 
in view of which it is cent to find, from the state- 
ments made by the pork merchants themselves, that 
they do nothing to ascertain whether the pork cured by 
them is fit for human food. 

This unsatisfactory position has been more than once 
ointed out to the Local Government Board for Scot- 
and, but all efforts to have this pork inspected effi- 
ciently from a food point of view have proved fruitless, 
A large quantity of this uninspected meat— a consider- 
able part of which is, doubtless, diseased and unfit for 
human food--is consigned to traders in this city in such 
a condition as to render it a for an inspector to 
express an opinion as to its wholesomeness. 

it is surprising that the authorities have been so in- 
different to the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis, more especially when the Com- 
misioners, after grave deliberation, reported so strongly 
as to the danger arising from the consumption of pork 
affected with tuberculosis. In their report the Commis- 
sioners state—‘‘In view of the greater tendency to 
generalisation of tuberculosis in the pig, we consider 
that the presence of tubercular deposit in any degree 
should involve seizure of the whole carcase and of the 
organs, 

It is of the utmost importance that a uniform system 
of meat inspection be established throughout the 
country. Itis quite a reasonable demand to make— 
that the flesh of an animal diseased to such an extent 
as to warrant seizure be destroyed, no matter where the 
animal has been slaughtered. It is common knowledge 
that at the present time there are traders deliberately 
dealing in an inferior class of animals, conveying thew 
to slaughter-houses where the system of inspection | 
either nz! or very lax. This is a direct menace to te 
public health, and could to a great extent be. remedie 
by the promotion of a uniform system of meat inspectio?. 
In Scotland this could be instituted with little delay 
trouble. In many countries it has already been esta 
lished, the control in every instance being exercised bY 
veterinarians. 

TUBERCULOSIS. ch 

Following the precedent of former years, | herew!"’ 
submit tables showing the prevalence of tuberculin 
among animals reared (a) in this country, and ()t ae 
landed at the Foreign Animals Wharf, as also 
measures taken with the carcases affected : 

ANTHRAX. — 

During the year three cases of anthrax were discos 3 
in the city. The cases in question had their origi? 
respectively in Dumbartonshire, Lanarkshire, 4° heel 
frewshire. These animals had either died ~! 7 
slaughtered in extremis, and brought to the “ly 
attoirs as undressed carcases. 


GLANDERS. nt to the 

During the year four hoeses were broug jnatiods 
horse slaughter-house, on post-mortem exami wo 
were found to be suffering from glanders. inary [- 
were at once reported to Prof. M‘Call, Veterin’ =. 4 





official called the “trier,” whose duty is to pass under 
review all carcases offered for sale, and determine their 


; ses 
'spector to the Local Authority under hag aD 
Animals Act, 1894, who corroborated this 4148? 


condition of freshness and freedom from blemish due! took the necessary preventive measures. 
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(a) HomE ANIMALS. 
en Deumncmsn. 
; Carcasés Carcases 
Slaughtered. Affected. totally partially Carcases 
Pe Ae OS ee ae — destroyed. _ _ _destroyed. ___passed. _ 
No. No Per cent. No. Percent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 
Cattle, 43,895 8766 19°97 1268 14°46 896 10°22 6602 75°31 
Calves, 4,087 27 0°66 17 62°96 2 7°40 8 29°62 
Swine, 45,456 3092 6°80 97 3°13 10 0°32 2Y85 96°53 
Sheep, 254,635 1 00003 1 100°00 
Goats, 26 
(4) Foren ANIMALS. 
Tessas. _ _ - 
Carcases Carcases 
Slaughtered. Affected. totally partially Carcases 
destroyed destroyed. passed, 
No. No. Per cent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. 
Cattle, 50,641 615 121 3 0°48 27 4.39 D85 95°12 
Sheep, 5,222 
TABLE SHOWING ANIMALS DESTROYED AS Unerr ror HumMaAN Foop In GLAscow DURING 1996. 
CatTLe. nana 
Oxen. Bulls. Cows. Heifers. Calves. Tora. Swine. Sheep. Goats. Tota. 
Tuberculosis 37 29 1182 23 17 1288 97 1 1386 
i. Partial 71 &3 754 15 2 G25 10 935 
Actinomycosis, _,, l l we 2 ose - 2 
* Malignant Diseases 3 l 37 41 | 2 44 
Partial 6 ida 6 l 7 
Anthrax P a 2 ] 3 ie 3 
Black Quarter 1 om 1 2 I 4 
Jemia 3 1 4 si l b 
Septicaemia 4 4 1 5 
Jaundice en 7" | nee l 
Peritonitis 4 | 8 13 4 8 25 
» Partial 65 3 17 26 2 12 40 
Chronic Peritonitis, Partial side 3 3 I / 
Gastro-Enteritis 2 dy ] s 
Enteritis . 5 5 geld 5 
Pneumo-Enteritis 7 ea ve 20 a 20 
neumonia l 1] ii bile 12 8 2 22 
leurisy a 8 I 2 1) 2 13 
D; Partial 3 3 y l 16 | 17 34 
disseminated ena l l l 
Nephritis 3 3 3 
Metritis 2 2 2 
Pericarditis ite 4 - 5 5 
Partial 
” 
Abecer2en l - 1 
lose _ a 6 6 2 | 9 
Dropei”al Partial 9 4 14 ‘at 27 7 15 49 
4 Ica 5 3 206 14 228 8 131 | 368 
Melanosis % 1 l l 
ollicular Mange | ‘1 
ursitis, Partial 7 r l 
In njured’ — , eee ; eee a 
» Partial : = ; 1 = . + | 4 
” ‘ ; 20 D 5 
Maggots, Partial i ” - I ‘I 
Gangrene ae in wie : I 
3 3 l 4 ‘ 
R Partial 1 : 
heumatism 1 1 
CO eee eee eee eee eee 
peeompiton 18 10 145 2 16 191 38.201 431 
aia 1 1 l 
a ee 
184 146 2589 48 57 3024 224 421 2 3671 


Total Slaughtered—269,987 





* Under “ Malignant Diseases ”’ 











are included Carcinoma, Sarcoma, Geanslome, etc. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 


























1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 









































i i Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep! Swine Feve: 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-}| Out- Slangh. 
breaks) mals. Jbreaks} mals. joreaks| mals. Dogs. | Other breaks] breaks.| tered ° 
) 
7 saat Saunas lenin 
Gt. BRITAIN. Week ended Jan. 4 | 26 | BB t 11 44] | 54 49 (181 
1907. .. | 14 | 21 9, 21 | 27 45 | 218 
Corresponding week in 1906... 7 i 23 37 20 lg | 60 
(41905 28 | 638] 27| 40 — 69 15 44 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 7 1908 
ene ee ee ee TT - | 
IRELAND. Weekended Dec.28 | .- | -- J +» ++ Joe | -: Pore |e 30 5 | 10 
1906 7 ie se Ee 9 | 
Corresponding Week in 1905 1 6 a oe 20 a ns 
1904 ‘ ’ , sia 17 1 | 10 
= a : 7 > 
Total for 52 weeks, 1907 an = 3 | 5 6, ll oo | ee 326 161 2789 
1906 | 8 e|i6 |] .. | .. | 254 95 | 1103 
Corresponding period in 1905 4 6 31 107 339 127 1416 
1904 4 7 ll 34 | 463 301 4144 
] | 


























Department of Agriculture und Technical Instruction ‘for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Jan. 2, 1908 P 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 





* As Diseased or Exposec to Infection 





THE VALUE OF MILK RECORDS. 


sent season was delivered by Mr. John Speir, Newton, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday evening, December 18th, the 
subject being “ Milk Records ; What they have done, 
and what they may do.” 


Mr. Speir said he was one of those who believed that 


in the Ayrshire cow they had one of the best cows in 
the world for the cheap production of milk. That would 
be questioned by fanciers of other breeds, but for hardi- 
ness of constitution, and production of milk, butter, and 


cheese, compared with the food consumed, the Ayrshire 
would be very difficult to beat. Some of their extreme 
showyard friends said that they did not want their best 
cows to give too much milk, as such very soon gave the 
Like the razors that 
were made to sell, not to shave, these cows were bred to 


udder a broken-down appearance. 


sell, and not to give milk. 


Among dairy cattle there was no characteristic so 
strongly hereditary as that of the ability to produce 
milk. Some families had it developed in an extraordin- 
ary degree, while in others the tendency was very feeble 
indeed. A good example of what a cow could be bred 
to do, was found in the unpedigreed shorthorn cow 
Daisy, No. 37 at the recent Dairy Show in London. This 
cow had quite a good back and body, but her udder was 
not at all up to showyard ideas. In the inspection class 
she was placed third, and in the milking trials first. 
This cow was seven years old, and had calved in August, 
and six weeks afterwards she gave, roughly speaking, six 
gallons of milk in twenty-four hours. This milk con- 
tained 5°84 per cent. of fat in the morning and 6'9 per 
cent. in the evening, and from it was produced a trifle 
over 4lb. of butter. The peculiarity of this cow was 
that she gave as much milk as the best of the Holland 
cows, while at the same time it wasas rich in fat as that 


of a Jersey. 


OTHER Notas. Cows. 


Another notable animal was the Freisian cow Boutsje, 
belonging to the Guelph Agricultural College. This 


: ‘ | 
The third of the Glasgow Society lectures for the pre- j 


cow completed her year last month, when it was found 
that the total yield for 365 days was 20,778 lb. of milk, 
of 3°5 per cent. of fat, which equalled a yield of 781°9 Ib. 
of butter-fat, and at a sixth extra for butter, gave 9122 
Ib. She gave 96 lb. of milk in twenty-four hours when 
at her maximum yield. Another instance was that of 
one of the red cows of Denmark, which for fifteen years 
had had an average yield of 1,400 gallons of milk per 
annum. This was something over 6 tons of milk a year. 
This cow gave milk of fair average quality, and several 
of her daughters seemed as if they would equal—if not 
excel—their mother’s yield. Without testing, the value 
of these cows as milk producers would never have beet 
known, although each was as good as three ordinary 
cows. There were few herds but what had some good 
cows, but in most there were others’ which never paid tor 
their keep. The only way to find out whether a cow "as 
a profitable one or not was to keep a regular account of 
what she produced, and what it cost to keep her. This 
could most economically be done by means of Milk Ke 
cord Societies, such as he was there to advocate. 

He would give them a case in point. In the Gaupe? 
Milk Record Society for twelve herds, each 1b. ol 
butter which was produced during the first year of 1" 
existence cost 8d. per pound for food alone, while now 
it was produced for between 43d and 43d. Milk records 
enabled the breeder who read them aright to increase his 
profit in two ways—(1) By increasing his producti? ; 
(2) by decreasing his expenses. Let them see what ha 
been done in increasing preduction in well-authentice 
ted instances, and how far this had been contributed " 
by the force of heredity. When the late Mr. Tisdale . 
Holland Park began farming, he bought twelve of t ' 
best heifers he could find, and he bred from the best . 
these for twenty-five years, during which period nis 
cow’s milk was regularly weighed all their time. ~ 
average for the best twelve heifers in his possessi0? 
ing his occupancy of Holland Park was as follows ae 
the first year, 450 gallons ; for the tenth year, 7. 
lons ; for the twentieth year, 868 gallons. Lord 8] 





: ‘ “sal f 
leigh, the eminent scientist, had had a large number 0 
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farms in Essex in his own hands for from fifteen to 
twenty years. Under his brother’s superintendence 
these had all been managed as dairy farms. The cows 
were all bought in at first, and many were found to 
yield under 400 gallons. The minimum set was 600 
gallons, and cows not coming up to that standard were 
disposed of. Each cow’s milk was weighed one day per 
week. The best cows were bred from, and all the farms 
now reared their own stock. For some years the mini- 
mum had been 700 gallons, and after this year it was to 
be 800 gallons. One cow, named Captive, gave 1,700 
gallons for several years ; another, Rachael 2nd, gave 
1,000 gallons for many years. John Evens, Burton, 
Lincoln, who received the first prize for the best mana- 
ged farm in the show district of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for this year, began to weigh the milk of each 
cow in March, 1885, and had continued to do so twice 
daily ever since. Hesold his milk in Lincoln. In 1890 
and 1891 the average number of cows in milk was 33, 
which had an average yield of 729 gallons for these years. 
For 1904 and 1905 he had an average of 48 cows, which 
gave 828 gallons ; but if the same number was taken at 
the end asat the beginning—viz., 33— he had in 1905 33 
vows which gave an average of 9234 gallons. He had no 
information as to what the average yield of his cows 
was in 1885, but after five years weeding it was 729 gal- 
lons, while sixteen years afterwards it was 124} gallons 
—_ In 1905 three cows averaged 1,286 gallons of 
milk. 


THE Burton HERD. 


In 1905 there were 15 heifers in the Burton herd, 
which ranged in yield from 515 to 811 gallons of milk 
after the first calf, the period in milk generally extend- 
ing from 280 to 290 days. In this year, in this herd of 
15 heifers there were— 


2 which gave over 800 gallons. 
5 which gave between 700 and 800 __,, 
5 600 and 700 7, 
3 a ‘ 500 and 600 =~, 


Mr. Evens had a cow, Beauty, which after her third 
calf gave 2,051 gallons of milk in 81 weeks, and after her 
fourth calf 1,622 gallons in 52 weeks. A bull out of this 
cow was sire of 16 heifers, all of which, after their first 
calf, yielded from 600 to 965 gallons of milk, and after 
their second and third calves from 700 to 1,030 gallons 
perannum. Beauty 2nd, out of this cow, yielded 1,234 
gallons of milk after her first calf. Another cow, named 
urton Profit, for three calves averaged 1 462 gallons, 
and gave an average of 1,100 gallons per annum for 
seven years. Another cow, Burton Margaret, calved in 
1896, gave, at the Tring milking trials, 75 1b. of milk in 
twenty-four hours, which is the record for that show, 
_— is the largest of its kind in England. This cow, 
-— her fourth calf, gave 1,534 gallons, and after her 
. th calf 1,258 gallons. Burton Vic. 2nd, calved in 1898, 
oe a following yields of milk—After her first calf, 
thin ons ; after her second calf, 907 gallons ; after her 
sn = 1,171 gallons ; after her fourth calf, 1,246 gal- 
soe dane Cherry, after her first calf, gave 1,042 gal- 
- gag her second one, 1,446 gallons. With many 

all's , - Evans believes that in breeding for milk “ the 

rom h alf the herd,” and that unless bulls are selected 

ulls py milking cows, which have been mated with 

reeding: similar class, little success need be expected in 


” ” 


. Tue Errect or HEREDITY. 


Riding aluated the results obtained by Mr. Marshall, 
Neighe j ey Newcastle, who it was stated had regularly 
Period. M € milk of each of his cows for a very long 
cows. ‘Tait referred to the question of heredity in 
the Cumberla Newton Rigg herd at Penrith, belonging to 


Igree bulls d and Westmorland County Council, two 


Were used i i 
as Crown Prinve’s used in succession. 


One of these | 


nee Hanson, which was a good animal, 


and was ultimately sold at a big price to go to the Argen- 
tine. His offspring were good-looking heifers, but the 
one-half were utter failures as milkers, while none of the 
others were as good as their dams. The other bull was 
Major Moss, from the Underley herd, out of a cow which 
had a good milk record for several! years. Without ex- 
ception, Mr. Lawrence wrote that almost every heifer 
begotten by him became an excellent milker. Four of 
the cows served by the first bull had heifer calves, and 
when served by the second one had heifers also. All the 
first heifers gave excessively small yields of milk—so 
small, in fact, that most of them were fattened and suld; 
yet their half-sisters sired by Major Moss gave good 
yields. The effect of the use of the first of these two 
bulls on this herd was identical with what had happened 
in thousands of instances among Ayrshire breeders, but, 
instead of the damage being limited to one year, as in 
the Newton Rigg herd, it had often extended to two or 
three. and sometimes to four years. Many and many a 
time had he heard a breeder say that the use of such and 
such a bull spoiled his herd for years. For milking pur- 
poses, the worth or worthlessness of a bull was only 
proved three or four years after he had been introduced 
into the herd, and before that damage might have been 
done which it might take years of patient toil to repair. 
Such an experience Mr. Marshall, Riding Mill, was now 
having. Four years ago a grand pedigree cow in one of 
the classes of the London Dairy Show, in October was 
giving a large quantity of milk, although due to calve to 
a pedigree bull in the April following. Mr. Marshall 
bought the calf at a big price, and thought he was all 
right. He served several cf his best cows with this bull 
up till he was two and a half years old, when he was 
sold at a high price to go to the Argentine. His off- 
spring are presently coming into milk, and, elthough all 
are beautiful animals, they are proving disappointing 
milkers. Seeing how the offspring of this bull were 
turning out, he made inquiry regarding his sire, and 
found that he was off a family which had been bred for 
generations for beef instead of for milk, and that his pre- 
potency in that direction was greater than that of the 





dam in the production of milk. The result here, as in 
every other case, was that the bull was spoiled for get- 
ting stock able to produce a good yield of milk, and that 
heifers from him were in great part failures so far as 
milk production was concerned. 


EXPERIENCES IN HOLLAND. 


Recently, when in Holland, he met some of the 
breeders who had been most identified with the milk 
records in that country. Mr. Kuperus, a tenant farmer, 
renting 105 acres of heavy clay land, had on his farm 35 
cows and heifers, besides yonng stock, and these inclu- 
ded 26 cows which in 1906 gave an average of 1,044 gal- 
lons of 10 1b. of milk of 3°52 per cent. butter fat, and he 
expected that this year the average for his cows would be 
fully more than that. One cow in his herd yielded 
1,865 gallons of milk in 329 days, and another, 615 Ib. 
butter in 317 days. In this herd testing began in 1897, 
when the average for cows and heifers was 923 gallons 
of milk, of 3°15 per cent. fat, for 287 days in milk. In 
1905 the average had increased to 1,100 gallons of 3°52 
per cent. of fat, fora milking period of 332 days. 

A farmer in Canada began in 1891 with 8 cows, and 
now has 25. He weighs the milk of each cow twice daily, 
and tests it for fat periodically. By simply selling his 
poorest milkers and breeding from the best, he has the 
following returns per cow :--— 





No. of Average return 
Year. cows, per cow. 
1891 8 £9 14 0 
1893 10 12 3 0 
1897 15 1O12 0 
1900 18 12 15 O 
1903 23 19 10 O 
1906 25 1610 O 
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Another example on a more extended scale than that 
of a single farm was that of the Milk Record Society of 
Vallakra. During the first year of its existence the 
average per cent. of fat in the milk was 3°09, while 
in its sixth year the average had increased to 3°21 per 
cent. of fat, notwithstanding that the quantity of milk 
was 31 per cent. greater than it was six years previously. 
Some said that this was all very well, but in their opinion 
a moderate milking cow might be just as profitable asa 
heavy milking one, as, in addition to the extra food con- 
sumed, the depreciation of the cow was likely to be 
greater. In adistrict where he was giving a lecture on 
this subject a few years ago, a well-known farmer said 
that he could not understand how one cow could pro- 
duce more butter than another (he was a butter maker) 
without eating a corresponding greater quantity of food, 
as butter, any more than anything else, could not be pro- 
duced out of nothing. He was not prepared to say how 
it occurred, but most people who kept cows knew that, 
feed them as uniformly as they liked, there would be 
great differences in their yield of milk and butter. Food 
was a necessity of life, but it was not everything. Milk 
could not be produced withont food, but food alone was 
of little value when given to half dry cows, as those’who 
attempted to produce milk by extra food from such 
animals would find to their cost. These were the class 


of cows in Canada called steer cows, of which, unfortu- 
nately, most countries had too many. From 1898 to 
1903 Dr. Woll, of the Agricultural College of Wisconsin, 
the greatest authority of the present day on dairy 
matters, caused every separate article of food to be 
weighed which was given to each of the college herds, 
of from 35 to 38 cows, during that period. The milk all 
was also weighed and analysed. The herd was com- 
posed of selected specimens of each of the three er four 
principal dairy breeds. The results showed that, while one 
cow yielded butter of the annual value of £20 after pay- 
ment had been made for all her food, the others dropped 
gradually down till one actually produced £1 less value 
in butter than had been the cost of food alone consumed 
by her during that year. In the other two years during 
which this cow was tested, she gave a small profit. These 
results were the most complete of anything ever attemp- 
ted in this direction, and conclusively proved that pedi- 
gree was of far greater importance than food in the pro- 
duction of milk or butter. 


INFLUENCE OF Foop. 


It had also been argued that the large yield of some 
herds compared with others was entirely the result of 
extra feeding. Estimatesof the foods used in the herds 
of the Milk Record Societies since this work began in 
Scotland clearly showed that the heaviest milking herds, 
at least during the winter months, when the food was 
under control, were not those which consumed most of 
it. Inthe spring months a good milking herd would 
produce a gallon of milk at and expenditure of feod of 
all kinds of from 3d. to 4d. per gallon, while an indiffer- 
ent one would require from 5d. to 6d. What was true 
of the herds became more pronounced in the individual 
cows, and the milk records showed a considerable num- 
ber of animals which had _ never paid for the food they 
had consumed. Cows to give records such as those he 
had _ referred to, could net be made by any system of 
feeding ; and extra food, while it might improve a poor 
one, would never turn it into even a moderately good 
one. There was not the shadow of a doubt as to the 
superiority of the milk record method of selecting cows 
over the inspection one, as had been abundantly proved 
by its success wherever given a reasonable trial. One 
argument against it . was that the good cows of one 
year were not always those of the next, and that good 
milking cows had not always good milking daughters. 


as colostrum could properly be sold as milk. 
Journal, vol. xiii, July, 1906, p. 249.) 


given to the milk of newly-calved cows. 
arich yellow colour and is considerably more viscid than 


very little. In one herd embraced in the milk records 
of 1903 the three best cows were also the three best the 
following year, while the two poorest milkers in each 
year were the same animals. Gn another farm, out of 
the six best animals in 1903, five of them were among 
the six best in 1904, whilst the sixth one had been sold, 
In this instance, also, the two cows which were worst in 
1903 were also worst in 1904.—The North Britis), 
Agriculturist. 








EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MILK OF NEWLY 
CALVED COWS. 


Prof. Doucias A. Giicurist, M.Sc.. 


During the past summer experiments with the milk 
of newly-calved cows have been made at Offerton Hall, 
the Dairy Research Station for County Durham, which 
is controlled by Armstrong College, Newecastle-upon- 
Tyne. The main object has been to ascertain the period 
after calving at which the milk of newly-calved cows 
may be sold asnormal milk. This work has been done 
at the request of the Board of Agriculture in connection 
with a question arising out of a prosecution for milk 
adulteration, the point being whether the liquid known 
(See 


Colostrum. and “biestings” are the names usually 
Colostruin has 


It is easily coagulated by heat, owing 
to the large amount of albumen it contains. Only 4 
small amount of albumen is present in milk. Occasion 
ally the colostrum is reddish in colour owing to the 
presence of blood. 

Samples of the milk of newly-calved cows were colle¢- 
ted by Mr. J. McLaren, junr., the superintendent of the 
station, and forwarded to Mr. S. EL. Collins, M.Sc, 
F.C.S., Leeturer in Agricultnral Chemistry at Ar- 
strong College. The results of Mr. Collins’ analyses ! 
these milks are given in the tables below. 


Cow No. 1.—Calved 7th May, 1907. 
First Day. 


ordinary milk. 











Morning. Noon. Evening. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Water 78°46 79°46 79°76 
Total solids 21°54 20°74 224 
Albumen & casein 14°85 13°05 103i 
Milk sugar 1°81 2237 280 
Ash 113 116 124 
Nitrogen 2°33 205 163 
Specific gravity 10635 10577 1049 


The foregoing figures give a good idea of the comp” 
sition of colostrum for the first whole day after calvine 
On the average, normal milk contains about the follo 
ing :— Water, 87 per cent.; casein, 3 per cent.; album 
‘4 per cent.; milk sugar, 4°75 per cent.; fat, 3°6 te 
and ash, ‘75 per cent. The average specific gravity > 
milk is 1032. In all Mr. Collins’ results the fat 
very irregular and the results with this constituet 
were worthless to further the objects of this end af 
The high total amount of albumen and casein Is - . 
due to abnormal albumen, while milk sugar is 0"! 
ably under, and ash considerably over the averag® 
In the following cases the determinations wo iat 
tinued until the sixth or seventh days after “ 
The mixed milk is a mixed sample of the sexe sat ar 
milkings of one day. The following contract? 





Both statements had some truth in them, but it was 


used: M., morning ; N., noon; E., evening ‘— 
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- a Cow No. 2.—Calved May 20, 1907. 
each . ad First Day. 2nd Day. 3rd Day. 4th Day. sth Day. 6th Day. 
itof — M. . E. Mixed. Mixed. Mixed. Mixed. Mixed. 
eld . > _ Per cent. Per cent. ‘Per cunt: Per cont. Per cent. Per cont. Per cent. Per oont 
stin Water 77°7 82°32 83°68 om = 
itish 4 Total solids 22°30 17°68 16°32 — — — - --= 
—— 4 Albumen & casein 17°50 12°14 10°34 7°40 5°87 5°23 4°53 4°27 
3 Milk sugar 1°64 3°22 3°81 3°75 140 4°87 4°25 4°28 
a Ash 0°48 0°96 0°68 _ ~ — _ — 
WLY § Nitrogen 2°78 1°90 1°62 1°16 0°92 0°82 071 0°67 
Specific gravity 1°0682 1°0553 1°0523 1°0470 1°0397 1°0384 1°0385 1°0375 
a q Cow No. 3.—Calved May 20, 1907. 
aul, : = - ee _ = 
which 4 First Day. Second Day. 3rd. oy. 4th Day. 5th Day. 6th Day 7th Day. 
-pon- : E. M. E. Mixed. Mixed. Mixed. Mixed. Mixed. 
_— " de Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ow! 
in Water 73°48 80:06 82°40 oe = = ‘ on 
rection : Total solids 26°52 19°94 17°52 -— ~ —- — es 
an Albumen & casein ‘17°41 11°98 8°36 6°25 5°10 4°98 4°27 4°21 
(See Milk sugar 1°76 2°30 3°20 3°57 2°69 4°03 3°50 3°87 
Ash 0°86 0°68 090 — — — _ ia 
usually d Nitrogen 278 1°87 _ 131 0°98 0°80 0°78 0°67 0°66 - 
um has Specitic gravity 10615 10470 10402 10368 1°0323 1°0328 10332 1°0335 
id than 
owing 
Only . _ From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in the 
or first milk taken after calving the percentage of albumen TUBERCULOSIS AND THE MILK SUPPLY 
g to the and cesein varies from about 15 to about 23 per cent., IN BIRMINGHAM 
by far the larger amount of this being albumen. These 1 
e collet: soon become reduced in quantity. On the fourth day A SpectaL Report By THE MepicaL OFFIcER oF 
nt of ng they are on the average only a little under 1 percent. HEALTH AND THE VETERINARY SUPERINTENDENT, 
ay over the seventh ol Another ae ly sugar 1907. 
at am. ~-Was present in the first of all the milkings to less than t s0n8 ree - ' 
alyses © half the normal amount, ising comaidenably under 3 | By our local Act of 1903 powers were obtained which 


it was hoped would demonstrate the extent to which the 
milk supply contained the infection of tuberculosis, and 
which at the same time would give some means of exclu- 
ding this infection from the supply. 

In popular language, the 1903 Act gave the following 
powers :—- 

1, Any person who knowingly sells milk from a cow 


percent. This had increased to the normal, however, in 

all cases but one after the third day. The specific gravity 

Was ir all cases abnormally high in the first milkings, 

— but by the end of the third day this comes within the 

Even limits. of nermal milk. The ash constituents vary con- 
Per ‘iderably at first, but they also soon become normal. 

iyi € casein and albumen are 12 per cent. above the 


23 ' : : suffering from tuberculosis of the udder is liable t 
sai — on the first day, and on the third day are only ae eee ee oe 
: re ; : - = . , 
10°30 md tog = the et poe The latter would _ No case has occurred which could be brought under 
rT the first q e cows had calved on the morning of these conditions ; indeed, it is not often that such a case 
194 waded i. The milk sugar also has practicaily can be proved. 
163 certain ‘hie somes on the third day. There are “9. Any person who, after becoming aware of the fact 
poe “hich do eae “ the milk of prey eons COWS that one of his cows is suffering from tuberculosis of the 
049 the milk to a eee tok or a few weeks, but these affect ydder, permits such cow to remain in any field, shed, etc., 
' With its use for all. ight extent and do not interfere along with other cows in milk, is liable to a penalty. 
the comp t may fairl . b practical purposes. Here again no instance of offence has come to light, 
ter calvin other investiontice assumed, as a result of these and and it may be said that as a general rule an offence under 
the follo® may estigations, that the milk of newly-calved cows this clause will be difficult to prove. 
~ albu‘ three ri soy ' ordinary purposes at the end of proof will in each case have to be forthcoming that 
6 pero ‘i en free from blend ae provided - milk is the cowkeeper knew of the tubercular condition, and 
Lge” _ The popular od and is apparently normal. = further that the contact took place—not an easy matter 
he fat re is unwholesome fe nog that “colostrum ” or “ biestings” for the Birmingham officers when dealing with country 
constitit “ iestings” cl, Is quite an erroneous one. Excellent cowsheds. In those cases of the kind which have been 
his engi made in som eeses have been for long and are still getected the dairy farmers presumably were unawar> of 
nis Oe of this milk be of our rural districts, the simple heating the actual condition until it was pointed out to them by 
is cons! Condition, These sutticient to coagulate it into a cheesy the Corporation officers. In none of the cases did any 
verage oy. hese, as wells cheeses will keep for a short time only. farmer take steps to find out the real condition of the 
18 er ioe wilk, are nut iti various puddings prepared from this affected udder, but as soon as informed of the nature of 
fter Oi 80 used, however it and | pepe It should not be) the affection, each at once complied with the require- 
two oF r, If the milk is at all tinged with blood. ents of this clause, although none seemed fully to ap- 


nee Your ; . ; 
traction’ * nal of the Board of Agriculture. 


preciate the necessity for segregation. 
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3. Any person who supplies milk in the city, and who 
fails to notify that a cow 1s suffering from, or is suspect- 
ed of, or exhibits signs of, tuberculosis of the udder is 
liable to a penalty of £2. 

Although the Act has been extensively advertised— 
direct notices having on two or three occasions been sent 
to all farmers and others sending in milk—yet up to the 
present time no single case has been notified. There 
must be hundreds of cows that come within the require- 
ments of this clause. 

4. Power is given to take samples of milk in Birming- 
ham for testing purposes. Having obtained informa- 
tion that such mailk is infected, power is given to go to 
the cowsheds inside or outside the City, under guarded 
conditions, and take further samples from individual] 
cows, When the cow, or cows, are thus proved to be in- 
fective, an order may be made prohibiting the sale of any 
milk from such cowshed, unless the owner takes proper 
“ae ng 9 (such as slaughtering) to prevent bis milk 

veing infective. 

Under this power many samples have been taken, 
and the results obtained form part of the material of 
his report. 

Each of the powers above-mentioned is most care- 
fully guarded so that in noinstance can the fariner or 
cowkeeper be unjustly treated. Indeed, so much care 
has been taken that many of the clauses are cumbrous, 
and can only be put in operation with great difficulty. 
We enclose herewith a copy of all the powers which 
we in Birmingham possess in regard to the milk 


supply. 

minediately on the passing of the Act of 1903, which 
gave us these additional powers, the Health Commit- 
tee took into consideration tke best means of putting 
them into operation. For want of accommodation it 
was found that the necessary work could not be carried 
out at the Birmingham University at the time. The 
University authorities, however, stated that they were 
about to enlarge their buildings, and that ample facili- 
ties could be given in the new buildings. It was, there- 
fore, decided to wait. 

The first samples of milk were taken on September 
13th, 1906, and submitted for examination. 

It may be stated here that the collection of the 
samples and their subsequent examination are highly 
technical processes. The collection in every case was 
undertaken by the Assistant Veterinary Surgeon of the 
Corporation, and the snbsequent examinations were 
made by Prof. Leith and his staff. 

Between Sept. 13th, 1906, and July 31st, 1907, 261 
samples were taken. These must be divided into groups, 
as otherwise overlapping will occur, and too high a per- 
centage of tubercular samples will result. 

Group 1.—175 samples were taken from churns at the 
railway stations, and other places, of milk derived from 
outside Birmingham. 

Group 2.--5 samples were taken from the mixed dairy 
milk of Birmingham cowkeepers. 

Grcup 3.—81 samples, one a duplicate, were taken 
from individual cows at cowsheds inside or outside Bir- 
mingham. In each case the sample was taken from a 
cow which was probably affected. 

The following is a summary of the results :— 

Tubercular. 
Group 1. Churns at railway station 14 per cent. 
Group 2. Birmingham cowsheds - w 
Group 3. Suspected cows wl 

In the total number of samples the percentage found 
to be tubercular by Prof. Leith has varied in a manner 
which is not easy of explanation. 


Altogether 180 samples of mixed milk have been ex- 
amined, and of these 24 were found to contain tuber- 
cular infection, equalling 13.33 per cent. Wherever 
a mixed milk has been ‘found to contain tubercular in- 
fection a visit has been paid to the farm and samples 
taken from individual cows. In the cases of these 24 
infected milks 74 subsequent samples have been taken 
from individual cows, and of these 4 were were proved 
to be tubercular. 

The cause of failure in some of the cases may in all 
probability be due to the inconstant or the intermittent 
presence of tubercular infection in the milk of individual 
cows. Sometimes, as is wel! known, an infective milk is 
obtained from a tubercular cow whose udder presents no 
evidence of disease, and it is in these cases particularly 
that the presence of tubercle bacilli in the milk is liable 
to be inconstant and vary from day to day. (More rarely 
a non-infective sample may be given by a cow with 
udder lesions—-the liability to this probably being 
greatest in the early stages, and when only one quarter 
is affected. An illustration of milk being returned as 
non-infective which was secreted by a cow with mam- 
mary tuberculosis was furnished by Sample No. 188. 
On April 29th, 1097, this sample of milk was taken from 
a cow that had re-acted to the tuberculin test and had 
clinical tuberculosis of the udder, yet the milk was 
returned non-infective. The cow was killed two days 
after the simple was taken and post-mortem examina- 
tion presented well-marked generalised tuberculosis, 
including tuberculosis of the udder.) 

Another cause of failure in some cases may very pro- 
bably lie with the source of the infection in some of the 
mixed milks. In connection with this the research 
work of Schroeder and Mohler, recorded in Bulletin 88 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
reprinted in Vol. 20 of the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology, shows that not only the milk secretion, but 
the excretions of tubercular animals may be prolific 
sources of tubercular infection. They claim, in fact, 
that their experiments prove that the digestive tract is 
the main channel by which tubercle bacil!i leave the 
bodies of tubercular cattle. If this be accepted, no one 
who has witnessed the milking of cows will question the 
possibility of tubercle bacilli gaining entrance to milk 

in cases where there is no mammary tuberculosis. 

Clearly this probable source of milk infection cannot be 

disregarded, and since no tubercular animal, whether in 

milk or not in milk, living in cohabitation with dairy 

cows can be excluded from being a possible source ol 

danger, the necessity for keeping all tubercular animals 

apart from the dairy stock is apparent. But in addition 

to these causes the failure to find the tubercular cow 

may be due to many other, the chief probably being 

that, owing to the length of time which has elapsed 

between the taking of the sample and the visit to the 

farm, the cowkeeper has removed the infected cow, 48 

possibly it was an unthrifty animal. 

The small percentage of tubercular samples in the 
milk taken from individual cows at the farm will be 
noted. This is no doubt to be accounted for in some 
degree by the reasons which have been mentioned a 
possible causes of failure to find the tubercular cow and 
which to a certain extent also apply here. But unques 
tionably one of the chief reasons lies in the special effort 
made to tind the cow. When the inspector visits a farm 
to take individual samples he knows that the mixe 
milk has contained tubercular infection, and his expel 
ence being that although he brings back two or three 
samples from the cows in the herd presenting the most 
suspicious indications of tuberculosis of the udder, 200 
of these may be found infective. As a consequence, al 
desiring to leave no loophole for escape, he has cast his 
net wide. From one farm he took samples from a 
cows out of seven, and in another farm five cows out 0 





Mixed milks. Tubercular. 
First 50 samples examined 30 per cent. 
Second 50 m 8 a 
Third 50 “ . * 


Last 25 “ 8 , 


twelve, in each case taking samples from every cow PI 
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senting any indications that could in any way be 
regarded as suspicious of tuberculosis ; yet in both these 
cases, all samples were returned non-infective. 

A reference letter was ye opposite the number of 
the sample of mixed milk found to be tubercular, and 
the subsequent testing in these cases was as follows :— 


A. Sample No. 3. Taken at New Street Station on 
September 15th. Report received from University Octo- 
ber 17th. Visit paid to farm on October 24th, and the 
following samples taken :— 


No. 28 (Unthrifty cow, cough- 


ing badly) ..- No tubercle bacilli found. 
No. 29 (Off hind quarter har- 
dened) ” ” 


No. 30 (One hardened quarter) 
No. 31 (Knotty quarter) 


9 ” 


D. Sample No. 23. Taken at New Street Station on 
October 16th. Report from University on November 
17th. Visit paid to farm on November 23rd, when the 
following samples were taken :—- 


No. 46 (Enlarged lymphatics) 
No. 47 - is x 
No. 48 (Indurated quarter) ... 
No. 49 (Cow unthrifty) cs 
No. 50 (Coughing, unthrifty) 


No tubercle bacilli found. 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


” oh] 


E.and F. Samples Nos. 35 and 36 (same farm). Taken 
at New Street Station on November 6th. Report re- 
ceived from University on December 10th. Visit to 
farm on December 12th, when the following samples 
were taken :— 

No. 57 (One dry quarter) 
No. 58 (Knotty udder) 

No. 59 (Indurated quarter) 
No. 60 = - 

No. 61 (Dry quarter) 

No. 62 (Indurated quarter) 


... No tubercle bacilli found. 


” ” 


Living tubercle bacilli found 
No tubercle bacilli found 
Living tubercle bacilli found 


P. Sample No. 103. Taken at New Street Station on 
February 21st. Report from University on March 21st. 
Visit to farm on March 27th, when the following samples 
were taken :— 
No. 153. (Thin, one dry quarter 

of udder) .-- No tubercle bacilli found. 
No. 154 ( Untbrifty, enlarged 

quarter of udder) 
No. 155 (Hardened quarters at 
back of udder) 
No. 156 (Right hind quarter 
atrophied and blind 


_(. Sample No.106. Taken at New Street Station on 
February 21st. Report from University on March 20th. 
Visit to farm on March 25th, when the following samples 
Were taken : 

No. 150 (Blind quarter of udder) No tubercle bacilli found. 
No. 151 (Thin and emaciated) 
No. 152 (Very thin) ” ” 


_t. Sample No. 107. Taken at New Street Station on 
fbruary 21st. Report from University on March 20th. 


Visit to farm March 25th, when the following samples 
Were taken :— 


thd ” 


No. 145 (Thin cow and emaci- 
No me jv tte4).. ... No tubercle bacilli found. 
No. 146 (¥ ery thin, coughing, 
left hind teat blind, 
and quarter dried 
y up . ” ” 
No. 147 (Very thin) 


eee ” 


X. Sample No. 254. Taken at Snow Hill Station on 
July 11th. Report from University on August 8th. 
Visit to farm on August 13th, when the following sam- 
ples were taken :—- 


No. 262 (Induration right hind 
quarter, acute mas- 
titis left hind quar- 
ter res .-- No tubercle bacilli found 

No. 268 (Quarters of udder of 
unequal size 

No. 264 (Thin) 


The striking facts brought to light by these figures * 
are that 14 per cent. of the milk coming into Birmingham 
contains the infection of Tuberculosis. 

The cows kept in Birmingham are undoubtedly to a 
much less extent liable to give infected milk. One can 
make this statement with some assurance, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that relatively few milks have been tested, 
because we carry out what is probably the best of all 
safeguards—a monthly inspection of the cows by a veter- 
inary surgeon. 

The towns that have been the pioneers in this work 
are Manchester and Liverpool, and we are indebted to 
the Medical Officers of these towns, and also of those of 
Leeds and Sheffield, for statistical information as to the 
prevalence of Tuberculosis infection in the mixed dairy 
milk during each year. 

The Sanitary Authority of Liverpool has, since 1896, 
examined 4,697 samples of ilk for tubercular infection. 
During the six years, 1901 to 1906, 2,212 samples of 
mixed milks have been examined. Of these, 220 sam- 
ples were of mixed milks from Liverpool cowsheds, and 
1,992 of mixed milks from country cowsheds. The pro- 
portion of tubercular milks found was -— 


MN; . Liverpool cows 0°91 per cent. 
Mixed milks { Country cows 14°5 per cent. 


In Manchester the preventive measures against milk 
infection have been very carefully dealt with. The num- 
ber of sumples tested for each of the years 1901 to 1906 
is set out below :— 


No. of Samples of Percentage found 


Year. Mixed Milk examined. to be tubercular. 
1901 310 8°7 
1902 420 36 
1903 432 10°4 
1904 432 6°7 
1905 764 62 
1906 677 62 


Total 3,035 Mean yearly 7°8 


Sheffield obtained powers in 190 to enable samples 


to be taken for examination, and in addition to other 
samples the following number of examinations of mixed 
milks have been made :— 


No. of Samples of Percentage found 


Year. Mixed Milk examined. to be tubercular. 
1902 28 17°8 
1903 66 16°6 
1904 89 67 
1905 68 14°7 
1906 115 9°5 


Total 366 Mean yearly 13°05 


Leeds obtained similar powers in 1901, and the fol- 


lowing results have been obtained :—- 





No. 148 (Ri : : 

: tight hind teat blind) 

No, 149 (Very thin, knotty ud- 
der) —o 


* We have omitted a number of these “samples’’ on 


account of our limited space.—Ep. 
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*Samples Examination Pseudo Tuber- 

Year. examined. incomplete. Tubercular. cular. 
1904 36 1 0 2 
1905 166 70 3 7 
1906 44 ll 1 1 
Totals 246 82 4 10 


* In the return received it is not stated that each of these 
samples was of mixed milk. 

Excluding the samples which gave an incomplete re- 
action, and those showing Pseudo Tuberculosis, we 
have 160 milks among which were found 10 tubercular 
samples, equalling 6°2 per cent. 

Comparing these results, we get the followiug per- 
centages :—- 

Liverpool 

(Country milks) 14°5 per cent. 


(Town milk) O91 m 
Manchester 7°8 (mean yearly percentage.) 
Sheftield 13°05 ” i 
Leeds* 62 per cent. 

Birmingham 14°0 = 


* See note at foot of Leeds table. 


Several important questions arise in considering the 
facts set out. Of these, one of the most important is: 
Does cows’ milk containing the infection of Tubercu- 
losis set up the disease in the human subject ? 

Everyone who is familiar with :— 

(a) The conditions which give rise to the disease, 
(6) The symptoms and signs of the disease, 
(c) The gross pathological lesions produced, and 
(d) The appearance and life history of the germ 
which gives rise to the disease, 
is impressed with the fact that the disease in bovines, 
if not identical, very nearly resembles that in the 
human subject. 

Prof. Dr. Koch, to whom we owe so much as the dis- 

cover of the germ of Tuberculosis, clearly laid it down 


in 1882 that the bovine disease was one and the same as 
the human disease, and that the bovines were a source 
On page 230 of his paper in the 
Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift he asserts, “ Bovine 
tuberculosis is identical with human tuberculosis, and 
It must, there- 


fore, be treated like other infectious diseases transmissi- 


of infection to man. 


is thus a disease transmissible to man. 


ble from animals to human deings.” 


From the general observations of many expert workers, 
no real doubt was raised in this country as to the 
identity of the two diseases, and progress was being 
made in formulating schemes which will be referred to 
later, for the prevention of the disease among the cattle 


in this country. 


While this is so, it is only proper to say that Theobald 
Smith, Frothingham, Dinwiddie, ind some others who 
were studying the subject, dissented from the doctrine 


of the identity of the two diseases. 
(To be continued.) 





TREATMENT OF FOALING MARES. 


Some little time ago a number of readers of the Life 


Stock Journal were invited to give their opinions as to 
A number 


of instructive replies were forthcoming, and these it is 


the treatment and feeding of foaling mares. 


intended to publish as the occasion arises. 


SIGNS OF APPROACHING FOALING TO BE LooKED For. 


Mr. Houner is of opinion that the signs of approach- 
ing foaling to be looked for are : Show of milk, waxing 
teats, and restlessness. 

Messrs. Ross declare that some mares will foal without 
giving any signs, while others show wax on their teats, 


the theory that, when a mare gets to her time or over it, 
she should be watched more closely. 

Mr. Wm. Dugdale says the signs are :—Udder filled 
and white wax on teats, which means that mare will 
foal within twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Alex Crow writes :—When the teats are seen to 
have wax on the ends, it isa question of days. When 
the milk is white they are kept under close supervision, 
as it is generally a question of hours. If on looking at 
mare she feels hot on her skin, or is slightly sweating, | 
regard it is certain she will foal before many hours. 
Mr. A. C. Rogers, on the other hand, states that when 
wax begins to appear on the teats, foaling will not be 
long delayed, although some go much longer than others 
after waxing. 

Col. Henriques says :—The signs vary to some extent 
in wares ; but the main thing to bear in mind is that 
the act is in normal cases performed without immediate 
waxing and very rapidly. 

Mr. Surtleet says wax appears on the teats twelve 
hours before the time of foaling. 

Mr. Thos. Crompton has acted on the signs of wax 
coming on the teats and a falling of the muscles of the 
back. 

Messrs. J. and G. Dickinson say :—Udder gradually 
enlarges ; wax on teats generally forty-eight hours before 
foaling ; muscles over hindquarters get more flabby. 


Wuat ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE RENDERED AT Foa.ine ! 


Mr. W. G. Houner says :—None, unless absolutely 
necessary—then the best man procurable. 

Messrs. T. and C. Ross write :—No assistance is given 
at foaling unless necessary, and then only just assist the 
mare when she is paining, providing everything is all 


right. 

in W. M. Dugdale says :—See that skin is not over 
foal’s mouth, and dress navel with disinfectant. 
Mr. A. Crow says :—In most cases the feet of foal 
soon show, then one or two men help mare by pulling 
well downwards towards mare’s heels. Should there 
be much difficulty, a soft rope is passed over feet, and 
three or four men put on to it. When head and 
shoulders come the foal is pniled away as quickly as 
possible, and on no account is the foal allowed to get 
canght at the hips. Should it stop there a few minutes 
the passage contracts, and it is certain death to foal. 
have seen two lost in that way. To prevent the groom 
getting beaten should he find a mare foaling on going to 
her in the night-time— when everyone on the farm 1s In 
bed—and requiring immediate assistance, | have a rns 
securely fixed in each corner of box, to which a sma! 
pulley block is fixed ; this immediately gives attendant 
the power of five or six men, and so enables him to get 
foal away safely. The pulleys and rope are kept 1 lo! 
over box. Most of the mares are able to foal themselves 
or with a little assistance, but I always try to be realy 
for any sort of case. 

Mr. Rogers is of the opinion that mares are better 
without any assistance unless really necessary, and in 0° 
case should anyone interfere too soon. 

Col. Henriques says as little assistance 
should be rendered. Satisfy yourself that presentale™ 
is normal, look to breathing and free nose and mouth 
foal, and attend to navel. : 

Mr. R. Surfleet advises that nature should take 
course if the mare is going along all right. 

Mr. Guy Carleton is of the opinion that as 
ance as possible is necessary. 

Mr. Thos. Crompton declares that no 
should be given unless absolutely necessary. | “ 

Messrs. Dickinson say :—Generally none 10 the ! 
but try to be there before the foal should smot! oot 
sark, and cut the navel cord about 6in. off the body If ne 
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Wuat SHOULD BE DONE WHEN PRESENTATION 
1s ABNORMAL 7 


Mr. A. C. Rogers advises that a veterinary surgeon’s 


services should be obtained at once. 


Col. Henriques says :—Send for qualitied veterinary 


surgeon with the greatest speed. 


Mr. R. Surfleet says :—Examine and be guided by 


circumstances. 
Mr. T. Crompton says :—When presentation is abnor 
wal I usually try to get it righted 
and if unsuccessful I send for the veterinary surgeon. 
Messrs. Dickinson say :—“ Send for the vet.” 


WorK TO BE DONE AFTER FOALING TO MARE AND 
OFFSPRING. 


_ Mr. W. G. Houner says :—Cut the cord six or eight 
inches from the navel with scissors, especially kept clean 


for the purpose. Paint the cord with tincture of iodine 
Repeat this daily if any signs of scour. 
good hay and plenty of cold water. 
worry foal. 
hours’ old. 


Messrs. T. and C. Ross advise that the mare and foal 
be left lying down for about twenty minutes, and then 
take the mare a drink of chilled water and a little warm 


mash. 
Mr. Dugdale says :—If anything, sloppy food, oat- 
meal, water, and bran. 


Mr. A. Crow writes : If mare does not get up almost 
at once, foal is taken in front of her so that she can lick 
itand “talk” to it—that seems to revive her better 
When she gets up and begins to cool, a 


than anything. 
rug is put on her fora few hours. 
with straw wisps. 

__ Col. Henriques says :—Cut navel string if necessary. 
lie with tape saturated with carbolic oil, and rub parts 
with carbolic oil. Dry foal. See that the foal evacuates 
properly. Give mare warm mash, with a little vats; 
hot stout if restoration is required. The attendant 
should never be withont a bottle of carbolic oil with 
saturated tape, and some soft cords and scissors, either 
by night or day. 

Mr. R. Surfleet says :—Give a bran mash and let the 
mare rest. Dress the navel with carbolised oil. 
Mr. Guy Carleton advises the giving of a mash to the 
nare. 

Mr. T. Crompton thinks that nature should take her 
course with the ‘mare. 

Messrs. Dickinson say :—Give mare bran mash, tie 
navel cord of foal with a piece of string dipped in car- 
bolic oil (about lin. from body), and administer a table- 
spoonful or so of castor oil. 


Foal is rubbed dry 


PRECAUTIONS TAKEN TO PREVENT Jornt EvIL. 
Powter T. and C, Ross say :—To prevent joint evil, 
uisinfect navel a few times with Condy’s fluid. Another 
= thing is to always see your box is kept dry and 
clean for the first week or so after foaling. 

a. ag row writes :—Directly the foal is born, the 
onan ressed with strong carbolic oil—one part pure 
ao to 10 olive oil—and dressed again in four 
om _ and twice a day after till cord begins to 
we a Pay the navel cord be very strong and re- 
{ on oe knife is first dipped in the oil dressing. 
ot lime pene. boxes thoroughly whitewashed with 
I ins a carbolic, made with a few lime shells put 
| carbolie wo oy Water, and a few ounces Jeye’s fluid or 
| tare bei Pre nae this boils up and is applied hot, 

e floor’ i en to get it into all the cracks and corners. 
cleaned 1s done the same way. The boxes are thoroughly 
| aie every day, bedded down, and a shovelful of 

Mew ame sprinkled over straw. 

- Rogers thinks it is necessary to have every- 


thing left j 


Give the mare 
Do not hurry or 
See that it suckles when it is about four 


Col. Henriques says :—Observe scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, and the immediate nse of disinfectants on hands, 
scissors, and all articles coming in contact with navel. 

Messrs. Dickinson say :—Tie navel cord of foal with 
a pece of string, dipped in carbolic oil, about lin. 
from body. 


Arps ADOPTED TO GET FOAL TO SUCK. 
Messrs. T. and C. Ross advise that: If it is strong 
-|and healthy, as a rule, the foal will require no aid, 


as soon as possible,| but if weakly and “daft” you must assist it by lead- 


ing up to mare, and when he gets his nose anywhere 
near the teats just draw a little milk yourself from 
her and squirt it on to his nose and mouth, and then 
entice him to suck by putting one of your fingers in 
his mouth until you get him to get hold of the teat in- 
stead. This often requires a good deal of patience, but, 
as arule, you will succeed. 

-| Mr. Houner says:— Gentle handling and patience. 
Mr. W. M. Dugdale says:—If necessary, put treacle 
on the teats. 

Mr. A. Crow writes:—-When a foal does not suck after 
it has been on its legs a few times, I give it a push to 
the mare’s side to get in position to suck. Then I get 
to the mare’s other side, get some milk on the hand, and 
just touch the foal’s mouth. It will nibble at the finger, 
and by withdrawing the hand to the mare’s teats the 
foal follows when the teat is held towards it. With a 
lot of patience this will almost always succeed. If not, 
I get a small basin and milk, a pint or so, from mare, 
and gently push foal’s mouth into it, and get it to swal- 
low a few times. I then adopt the same plan again with 
fingers, and try my best to remember “ patience is a 
virtue.” I have never seen a foal started to suck by 
holding it to it, and trying to make it. Gentle persuas- 
ion is far better. 

Mr. A. ©. Rogers advises that people should keep 
away from the mare for a time, and allow the foal tu 
suck. If he does not do it voluntary, assist him very 
gently. 

Col. Henriques says:—This can usually be done by 
milking a little into youngster’s mouth. It is a more 
difficult matter to get mares in some cases to take to 
their foals. I have adopted this method with success 
in very bad cases. Attach the foal to attendant by let- 
ting it suck a finger in bow] of milk, etc., and if turned 
into paddock the mare would go off and the foal remain. 
Its back should now be rubbed with essence of aniseed. 
After a time the mare is sure to think of her foal and 
look for it. Wait till she comes; she will smell it all 
over, and I have never had any difficuty afterwards. 

Mr. R. Surtleet advises the drawing of a little milk, 
and the rubbing of it on the foal’s nose. 

Mr. Crompton lifts up a weakly foal to the teat.— 
Live Stock Journal. 





Veterinary Officers for ‘‘The Royal.” 


The Annual Report for 1907 from the Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College has been submitted, and passed 
for publication in the next volume of the Journal. The 
Committee had considered the appointment of veter- 
inary inspectors for the Newcastle Show, and they 
recommended the appointment of Mr. Jobn Malcolm, 
F.R.C.V.S., as chief Veterinary Inspector, and that he 
be asked to snbmit names of veterinary surgeons from 
whom the other inspectors might be selected. The 
Honorary Director had undertaken to confer with Mr. 
Malcolm on the subject. Sir John M’Fadyean brought 
up arevised copy of the Society’s leaflet on “ Tubercu- 
losis in Dairy Stock,” and the Committee gave in:truc- 
tions for copies of the leaflet as brought up to date to 
be circulated to the Committee before the next meeting. 
During the past year the Committee had met eight times 





n connection with the afterbirth removed 


» immed} 
ediate] and to keep the | 


I inare’ y by @ veterinary surgeon 
j "¢8 bed very clean and sweet. 


and made eight reports.—Live Stock Journal. 
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Prosecution by the R.C.V.S. 


At Halesowen Police Court, on Tuesday, Dee. 19th, 
James Bailey, farrier, Spring Hill, was summoned at the 
instance of Mr. Bulloek, of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons, that he, not being on the Register of veter- 
inary surgeons, and not holding a veterinary certificate, 
did unlawfully, in giving a certificate on September 15, 
sign his name on a certificate with the letters V.S. at- 
tached, implying that he wasa veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. J. W. Clulow appeared for the prosecution, and 
Mr. A. G. Hayes represented the defendant. 

Mr. J. W. Clnlow said that although the defendant 
had rendered himself liable by his act to a fine of £20, 
the prosecutors had no desire for the defendant to be 
in any way severely punished. His instructions were 
that in September a valuable horse, belonging to Mr. 
Pharoah Adams, farmer and butcher, was found maimed, 
and the injuries were of such a character as to necessi- 
tate the defendant being sent for. The police were also 
communicated with, and the defendant gave a certificate 
describing the injuries, and attached to his signature 
were the letters “V.S.,” and as the defendant was not 
justitied in law his act constituted an offence. 

Supt. H ll gave evidence respecting the receipt of the 
certificate, which was forwarded to him by Inspector 
Brazier. 

At this point Mr. Hayes raised an objection, urging 
that the prosecution must prove that the handwriting 
of the certificate was that of the defendant. 

This was over-ruled by the magistrates. 

Supt. Hill, proceeding, said the report was sent to him 
by Inspector Brazier. He had never seen the hand- 
writing in the certificate before. 

Replying to Mr. Hayes, the Superintendent said he 
knew that the defendant was not a veterinary surgeon, 
and that the document was worthless to him. 

Mr. Hayes: You were not deceived by the certificate. 

Supt. Hill: No, sir. 

Mr. Reay said this was not the point. It was a ques- 
tion whether the man had the right to use the words. 

Mr. Hayes said he must submit that the prosecution 
had to prove the defendant’s handwriting. 

Inspector Brazier was next called, »nd upon the first 
question being put to him by Mr. Clulow, he asked to be 
allowed to give his evidence in his own way, 

Mr. Clulow said the inspector must answer his 
questions. 

Inspector Brazier replied that if he did he might leave 
some of it out. He was anxious to give his evidence 
fairly, both for the defendant and the proseention. 

He was asked whether he received the certificate, and 
replied in the negative. 

Mr. Clulow : Did you believe it came from the defen- 
dant? 

Inspector Brazier: Yes, but from what I have heard 
since [ know it did not. 

Mr. Clulow : You were not asked to make that state- 
ment, inspector. 

Inspector Brazier: I shall give my evidence fairly for 
prosecution and defendant. 

Mr. Clulow : Did you ask him for a statement ? 

Inspector Brazier: I asked him to give me in writing 
his opinion as to the injuries of the animal. 

Mr. Clulow : And he gave it ? 

{Inspector Brazier : I presumed he did. 
it my own private property. 

Mr. Clulow: Are you defending this man or Mr. 

Hayes ? 

Inspector Brazier : I am simply giving fair evidence. 
Continuing, Inspector Brazier said he served the 

When 


I considered 


witness spoke to Bailey he said, “Oh, whatever is that 
fer?” Witness told him it was a summon taken out by 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for giving 
him what he did about the horse case. Defendant said, 
“Oh, what did you make out of that?” Witness told 
him that he had been summoned, and defendant then 
said, “ My father was a veterinary surgeon for all his 
life, and I have been doing that work, too. I made 
nothing out of that. I simply did as you asked me to,” 
Mr. Hayes : You asked him to write it for your own 
guidance /—-Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Hayes: Did you look upon it in the nature of a 
certificate {— Witness : No, sir. 

Mr. Hayes submitted there was no case against his 
client. Before they convicted him it was the duty of 
the prosecution to prove that it was the defendant's 
hand-writing. 

Mr. Reay said there could be no doubt that the certi- 
ficaje was given by the defendant. The onus was on the 
defendant to prove that he was not responsible for the 
certificate, and also that he was entitled to the letters 
“VS.” 

Defendant gave evidence, and stated that he never 
professed to be a qualified veterinary surgeon. At the 
time of the offence he had met with an injury to his 
thumb, and he was unable to write. He asked Mr. W. 
S. Hayes to write out the statement for him. He did 
not authorise him to sign his name, and neither did he 
tell him to put the letters “ V.S.” at the end of it. 

Mr. Reay: Are you willing to take the responsibity 
of what was written by Mr. Hayes !—Defendant : No, 
sir. 

Mr. Reay : Then we shall have to consider the advis- 
ability of adjourning the case for the presence of Mr. 
Hayes 

In reply to Mr. Clulow, defendant said he did not 
know the letters were at the end of the name which was 
signed by Mr. Hayes. He did not inform the inspector 
that the statement was written by Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Reay said he did not believe that defendant acted 
wilfully in the matter. He had allowed someone else to 
write the statement for him, and by so doing he had 
broken the spirit of the Act. 

Mr. Hayes contended that there was no case agailst 
his client. 

Mr. Reay said he was only suggesting that defendant 
was guilty of a technical offence. There could be 0° 
doubt that defendant was responsible for the statemen', 
even though it was written by someone else. 

Mr. Hayes had a short consultation with the delet 
dant, after which he said defendant was willing 
accept the suggestion of the Bench. He asked the 
magistrates to deal with the defendant in a leniett 
fashion. He simply gave the report for the inspector* 
guidance, and had no idea that the letters “ V.5.” we 
placed by Mr. Hayes at the end of his name. __ i 

Defendant was fined 10s. and costs, amounting 1? . 
to £1 16s. 6d.—Mr. Reay said tiie police always trie¢® 
be fair, and Bailey had to make up a report to someov® 
—The County Express (Worc. & Staffs). 








Australia’s Pastoral Wealth. 
alth 


At the end of 1906 there were in the Common" a 
1,765,000 horses, 9,350,000 cattle, 83,687,000 S 
814,900 pigs. The exports of wool in 1906 amounte’ 
415,000,000lb. greasy, valued at £17,500,000, ts of 
65,000,000lb. scoured, valued at £5,100,000. oe to 
tallow amounted in value to £879,000, of sheeps*™,,, 
£1,614,000, and of frozen meat to £1,095,00% whic 
butter produced amounted to 160,000,000Ib., © 
76,000,000lb. were exported.—Z.S./. 
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Swine Fever Conviction—Appeal Dismissed. 


At Norfolk Quarter Sessions on Wednesday, January 
ist, belore Colonel Hyde (chairman), an appeal case, 
Learner v. Justices of the South Erpingham Division, 
was heard, 

This was an appeal by Edwin Thomas Learner, farmer, 
Burgh, against a conviction of the Petty Sessions for the 
division of South Erpingham, held on the 22nd October, 
1907, for having in his possession or under his charge a 
number of pigs which were affected with swine fever, he 
having failed to give notice to a constable under the 
Swine Fever Order, 1894. Mr. Freeman Barrett was 
for the respondents, and Mr. E. E. Wild represented the 
appellants. 

Mr. Barrett, in outlining the facts of the case said the 
appellant Was convicted upon the hearing before the 
justices, and mulcted in a penalty of £10, including 
costs. On the 26th October Mr. Learner lodged an 
appeal on these grounds, firstly that he was not guilty of 
the offence, secondly that he gave notice with all practi- 
cal speed, and thirdly that the decision was against all 
weight of evidence. So far as the justices were concern- 
ed they thought instead cf having dealt harshly with 
Mr. Learner they inflicted a very small penalty. The 
conditions at the appellant’s farm were very bad, one, if 
not more, pigs being dead, whilst there were several 
others about in a dying state. The facts were that on 
the 15th August the appellant, accompanied by another 
person named Stansfeld, called upon Superintendent 
Flint who resided in the Aylsham division, and said he 
had some pigs ill on his farm. The superintendent went 
tothe farm, met the appellant there, and was shown 
over the premises. He found one pig lying dead against 
a hay stack, whilst there were other pigs manifestly ill 
and almost ina dying state. The superintendent at 
once realised that there must be some infectious disease 
ravaging the herd. In answer to the superintendent 
the appellant said the pigs had been ill three or four 
days. This apparently was not a truthful statement, for 
on the 22nd of October the appellant said that he had 
hought the pigs on the 14th July, and that a fortnight 
alter they became ill, and that at last three or four died 
'tom some pig disease. This showed appellant was mak- 

Ing two statements. When the superintendent saw the 
dead pig, he told appellant that he must not bury the 

varcase, as someone would have to come down and make 

post-mortem. The appellant then said if he had known 
there was going to be all that trouble he would have sent 
the pigs away. Superintendent Flint said that he would 

‘verun a serious risk if he had done su; and Mr. 

Learner remarked, “ Well, I would bave risked that.” 
lere was living near Leeds, in Yorkshire, a pig 
— Stansfeld, to whom the appellant had 
inte down and see the pigs. Mr. Stanfeld 
fused sp he as shown a lot of healthy pigs, but he re- 
ld wan > ea deal becanse of the price. Mr. Stans- 
mn _ wa shown the other pigs, but he wonld not 
theme Seanene thay were ill. Appellant did not go 
refused — ndent Flint until the Yorkshire dealer had 
into the tern’ the pigs. Tf Mr, Stansfeld had fallen 

Mra Xp, if they could call it such, the pigs would 
swine a = the distant county of Yorshire, and 
which wiry d have been started in that great centre, 

ioe oi been serious indeed. 
Norwich wong gust Mr. Low, veterinary surgeon, of 
inspect the a ae by the Board of Agriculture to 
found two or ant's premises, and upon doing so he 
eased, an ue a and seven others manifestly dis- 

Isease was ae la condition that he at once said the 
Yard sufferi sn me fever. They were lying about the 
ual evn we from fever and collapse, which were the 

1S of the disease. He at Once ordered the 


tleal 


¥ 


mortem, when he found that the whole nine pigs were 
affected with swine fever. The appellant made an ad- 
mission to Mr. Low that the pigs had been ill a fortnight, 
although on the previous day he had told Snperintendent 
Flint that they had been ill only four days. 

Within the last nine months 69 cases of swine fever 
had occurred in Norfolk, and the appellant was there- 
fore presumed to be on the alert with regard to the 
disease, and must have known that swine fever was on 
his farm when he wrote to the Yorkshire dealer. The 
67th Section of the Act clearly set forth that the pig- 
owner must exercise reasonable intelligence. 

Superintendent Flint was called, and bore out in 
detail the facts as were conveyed in counsel’s opening. 
When he saw the pigs he at once came to the conclusion 
that some serious disease had struck the pigs. Mr. 
Learner with his experience must have also known. 

Mr. Frederick Low, veterinary surgeon, of Norwich, 
and an inspector under the Board of Agriculture for the 
County of Norfolk, also gave evidence. He said that a 
practical farmer must have recognised from the condi- 
tion of the pigs that there must have been something 
seriously wrong with them. 

Cross-examined— Witness said that in several cases 
the skins of the pigs were discoloured. The disease was 
pronounced in several cf the pigs, but in others it was 
not so manifest. 

Mr. Wild on behalf of the appellant, said Mr. Learner 
was a well known farmer, a large dealer in pigs, and a 
man of the highest character. Curiously enough he had 
never in the whole course of his large dealings in pigs 
had acase or even seen acase of swine fever. That must 
be taken into account in arriving at the appellant’s men - 
tal condition with regard to the pigs, as laid down by the 
law. Mr. Learner in the month of July last year pur- 
chased 31 pigs, which were put into the middle yard. 
On the 14th July appellant purchased another 29 pigs, 
which were placed in the barn yard. These last all ap- 
peared to be perfectly healthy, and for some sixteen days 
or more showed no sign of disease. They were fed on 
the sweepings of linseed cake, and on the 2nd August 
one pig died, and later on two others. Mr. Learner and 
his steward put the deaths down to the linseed cake 
feeding, and had not the slightest suspicion that swine 
fever had struck the pigs. Mr. Stansfeld ultimately 
came over with a view to buying pigs for fattening pur- 
poses. He examined the pigs, both the 31 and the 29, 
and he was so satisfied with them that he was prepared 
to buy the pigs there and then. Mr. Learner, however, 
knowing that four of the pigs had died, would not sell 
them, but asked Mr. Stansfeld to go with him whilst he 
reported the matter to the police. That, counsel com- 
mented, was not the action of a dishonest man. He 
(counsel) maintained that even a veterinary surgeon 
could not speak definitely as to swine fever without a 
post mortem, and therefore it would not be likely to be 
detected by a non-professional man. Appellant and his 
steward had no suspicion of swine fever being prevalent 
but when four pigs died they thought something was 
the matter, andappellant to put himself on the safe side 
reported the matter. If he had desired he could have 
sold the pigs to Mr. Stansfeld, and as Ayisham and 
Yorkshire were not infected areas under the Act, the 
pigs could have been removed withont anyone being the 
wiser. Under the circumstances he asked that the deci- 
sion of the Justices be reversed, and that the appeal be 
allowed. 

Mr. Learner, the appellant, went into the box and 
corroborated his counsel’s opening. He said he had 
dealt in thousands of pigs, but up to the present case he 
had never even seen a case of swine fever. He bought 
the pigs, which became infected, from Tivetshall, and 
they went on all right for some three weeks before one 
sickened and died. Two more then died in a similar 








4 sympton 
to be destroyed, and afterwards made a post- 


manner, but up to then he never dreamt that pig had 
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swine fever. The pigs had been fed on the sweepings of 
a linseed cake granary, and witness thought that they 
were attacked by something in the cake. Mr. Stans- 
field wanted to purchase all the pig, but witness would 


not sell him the barn yard of pigs until the police had} Secretaries to the Department of Public 


seen them. 

Cross-examined, witness said he knew swine fever 
was prevalent in certain parts of Norfolk. He took care 
about his own herds, but he never suspected that the 
disease had reached his animals. 

Thomas Smith, steward in the employ of the appel- 
lant, also gave evidence. 

Mr. William Stansfeld, farmer, of Manston Grange, 
near Leeds, said he had bought from time to time 
several hundreds of pigs from Mr. Learner for fattening 
purposes. He had never found at any time anything 
wrong with the pigs he had purchased. Witness 
examined the pigs in question, and did not notice any- 
thing wrong with them. He would have bought them 
if Mr. Learner would have sold them to him. 

Cross-examined, witness said that Sergeant Till, of 
the Yorkshire Constabulary, interviewed him with refer- 
ence to his dealings with Learner. He could not say 
what actually took place, nor did he remember telling 
Till that the pigs looked ill, that they were suffering 
from swine fever, or that Learner tried to sell to him. 
Learner never tried to sell to him the lot of sick pigs. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Barcham, veterinary surgeon, of 
Paston, said that it was impossible to say definitely that 
a pig had had swine fever without a post-mortem. 
Cotton cake often killed pigs. Witness considered Mr. 
Learner was right in thinking that the deaths were due 
to overfeeding from cake. 

Mr. T. Kidner, farmer, of Halvergate, said he had had 
much experience with pigs, and had come in contact 
with swine fever a great deal. The disease was one of 
the most difficult things to diagnose. If witness had 
been in Mr. Learner’s position he would have done 
exactly as he did. The death of one or two pigs was a 
usual occurrence, and was recognised as such by dealers. 

Mr. H. W. Goulder, farmer, of Aylsham, said he kept 
about one hundred pigs. He bought some of the cake 
sweepings from the same place Mr. Learner got his, and 

when he fed his pigs with it they becaine ill. He stoppe? 
the feeding within a week, and the pigs got better. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs.—-Hastern Daily 


Press. 








Sir Epwarp STRAcHEY, representative of the Board 
of Agriculture 1n the House of Commons, speaking at a 
meeting of the Somerset County Council at Taunton, 
warned the members of the Council and agricul- 
turists generally that they must look forward to very 
stringent legislation in the future with reference to the 
sending of insanitary milk into the great centres of 
population. The Council would have a very serious and 
heavy obligation put upon it, and the only way in which 
it could meet this was by having a county medical of 
health to satisfy the authorities that everything neces- 
sary had been done to secure proper sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

At last monthly meeting of the Ludlow Town Council 


the Sanitary Committee recommended that Mr. A. C. 
Smart, V.S., Ludlow, be appointed to makea veterinary 


inspection of the cows in the various dairies supplying 
milk in the borough, with a view to detecting cases of 


tuberculosis.— 1/.7'../. 


The International Surgical Society will 


a 1 8 hold its 
Second Congress at Brussels in September, 1908, and is 
organising a special exhibition in connection with « ancer, 


In the French Parliament there are five veterinary 


surgeons, in addition to the heads of the three colleges, 
who sit in the Senate ex-officto.—L’ Echo Vét. 


Two veterinary surgeons have been appointed as 
ealth.—La 








Clin. Vet. 


Personal. 


Cottiss—Hiti.—On the Ist inst., at St. Mary’s, 
Monken Hadley, Laurence Churton Collins, second son 
of Prof. Churton Collins, M.A., to Constance Eleanor, 
second daughter of Prof. Woodroffe Hill, F.R.C.VS,, 
of 22 Hereford Road, W., and of the Cottage, Hadley 
Green, Herts. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 





Extract from London Gazette, 
Yar OFFIce, Jan. 3, 1907. 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
3rd County of London (Sharpshooters).—Vet.-Lieut. 
P. W. Dayus-Smith to be Vet.-Capt. (Nov. 4.) 
VOLUNTEER CorPs. 
2nd Lancashire. -— A. Walker to be Vet -Lieut. 
Jannary 7. 
ArMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 
Quartermaster and Honorary Lieutenant Robert C 
Fenton is placed on temporary half-pay on account of 
ill-health. Dated 26th Dee., 1907. 


NorTHERN Mountep RIFLEs. 


Regimental Orders by Lien.-Col. H. Dales, Command- 
ing the Northern Mounted Rifles, Pietersburg, 26th 
Nov., 1907. 

Extract from Government Gazette, 15th Nov., 1907. 
Government Notice No. 1258 of 1907. Transvaal Volun- 
teers :-— 

Vet.-Lieut. J. I. Edgar to be Vet.-Capt. to complete 
Establishment. Dated 22nd Oct., 1907. 


Gol. J. A. Nunn, Principal Veterinary Officer in 
India, has been invalided home. The duties of his 
office’ will be discharged by Col. R. Pringle.—Zhe 


at 








CORRESPONDENCE 


GASTRIC TORSION IN THE DOG. 
Sir, 
I have read with grest interest the case reported Dy Mr. 
Billinghurst as one of great rarity, and probably the mrs! 
recorded in this country. The condition described by ” 
concurs with a few others reported by M. Cadéac and = 
Kitt, the former stating that the condition is a rare one, ®* 
having encountered three cases in 1894. The latter me 
two cases in his pathological anatomy, and has observed 0 
same condition in the calf. Prof. Cadéac advises punctur 
laparotomy or rotation. No doubt cases do occur of 
than is supposed but are not diagnosed as torsion ® |. 
stomach. It is with the object of drawing attentio! 
condition that I have penned these few notes. “ 
Earl’s Court, S.W. G. YATES, M.R.C.V-5 


1 to this 








— Messrs. Jame 
“ Forbes 
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CoMMUNICATIONS AND Papers RECEIVE 





mainly with reference to the study and treatment of the 


disease.—La Clin. Vet. 


Chalmers, C.Cruft, G. Mayall, G. Yates, 


| The Scotsman 
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